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NOTE 


IN THE LAST SECTION of the first article Fr. Rieber-Mohn explains 
the purpose of this number of THE Mont which is devoted to 
the Church in Norway. The Catholics of Norway are few in 
number and scattered over a vast area: little is known in England 
and in the United States of their peculiar difficulties, their aspira- 
tions and their history. It was from England, as Fr. John Gran 
out in his ail, Norway first the Catholic 
faith; and it is to the i eigen es that Norwegi 
Catholics look today an Fr. Ricber-Mohn’s 
article gives an authoritative introduction to the present position 
of Norwegian Catholics; the other articles complete the survey 
of the religious scene, both past and present. The Editor wishes 
to thank his Norwegian friends for their wholehearted co-opera- 
tion which has made it possible for him to bring out this unusual 
and fascinating number of THE Montu. In particular he is 
indebted to Dr. Oskar Garstein, the only non-Catholic contri- 
butor to this number, for his masterly essay on the Reformation 
in Norway, a subject which is little known even to his own 


countrymen. 
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CATHOLICISM IN NORWAY 


SINCE THE REFORMATION 
(1537-1958) 


By 
HALLVARD RIEBER-MOHN, O.P. 


1. Historical Survey 


fourth centenary of the introduction of the Reformation in 

Norway. Somewhat astonished and puzzled, the most promi- 
nent ecclesiastical and secular dignitaries of the country, assembled 
in the Festival Hall of the Oslo University, heard the outstanding 
Protestant historian, Professor Oluf Kolsrud, conclude his lecture 
on the Reformation by the following quotation from an old 
chronicle: “Tristia fuere prima reformationis tempora—the beginning 
of the Reformation was a depressing epoch in Norway.” 

Those are hard words. But they undoubtedly correspond to 
the historical reality. The Reformation was introduced in Norway 
through a foreign Power—Denmark, and manu militari. Its 
motives were obviously political and economic. With the 
exception of certain vague sympathies in the German colony 
of the Hansa stronghold of Bergen, there was no Lutheran 
movement in Norway, no encounter of ideas. As far as we can 
know, the Catholic Church in Norway was morally and pastorally 
intact, free from the many signs of obvious religious degeneration 
which may frequently be observed in the Continental Catholi- 
cism of the sixteenth century. How then could the Reformation 
be planted so definitely in this soil, and Catholicism, which 
had given birth to a flourishing civilisation here during the 
Middle Ages, be virtually annihilated in Norway? 

The answer lies in political history. The Black Death had to 
a disastrous degree decimated the ruling and cultivated classes 
of the population, and thus opened the country to foreign 
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domination and to isolation from the rest of Europe. The intro- 
duction of the Reformation takes a singular significance in 
Norwegian history from the fact that it coincides with the 
military occupation of the country and its subjection to the 
Danish Crown. This subjection was to last until 1814, with 
consequences so serious for the political, economic and cultural 
destiny of the country that in Norwegian history it is often 
referred to as “the three hundred years’ night.” 

The first Lutheran ecclesiastical prescriptions for Norway 
show that, in religious matters, the Danish authorities proceeded 
with considerable cunning and patience as soon as the confiscation 
of Church property and the submission, deportation or exile 
of the Catholic bishops was an accomplished fact. The common 
people were induced to accept the new faith. In the beginning 
the Lutheran pastor was even ordered to make the elevation of 
the consecrated elements at Mass. And when, some hundred 
years later, Catholic missionaries made unsuccessful attempts 
to penetrate secretly into Norway (like the Dominicans in 
Larvik in the Oslo fjord in 1631-41), they discovered to their 
astonishment and dismay that the population believed the 
Reformation to be a generally accepted reform movement in the 
Universal Church. 

However, at first the Lutheran penetration in Norway met 
obstinate opposition from the people, and was only made 
possible by the total isolation and political subjugation of the 
nation through the centuries. Most historians are of the opinion 
that a genuine, popular Protestantism first came into existence 
through the influence of pietism at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The indomitable will and energy of the Counter-Reformation 
to recover the territories lost through the Lutheran revolt was 
felt also in Norway, but without any lasting results. A few 
highly dramatical expulsions of Catholic-minded (possibly 
crypto-Catholic) Lutheran ecclesiastics in the sixteenth century 
seem to have crushed any Catholic reaction in its very beginning. 
Both juridically and effectively, Catholic clerics were forbidden, 
at the risk of their lives, to be found in the Danish-Norwegian 
Kingdom—a paragraph which was not formally removed 
from the Norwegian legislation until 1845. There were a few 
occasional exceptions—some Jesuit astronomers attracted by the 
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splendours of the Arctic firmament, or some priests allowed, 
under severe restrictions, to minister the sacraments to foreign 
diplomats or to skilled glassworkers or miners from Germany 
and France. One is astonished to find, in these centuries of 
stern intolerance, numerous Lutherans, and Lutheran ecclesiastics, 
who sent their sons to Jesuit colleges on the Continent—a rare 
and remarkable tribute to their pedagogical fame. Some of these 
Norwegians became Catholics and were thus automatically 
exiled or doomed to a lifelong and extremely dangerous crypto- 
Catholicism in their own country. A very few of them joined 
the Society of Jesus or the secular clergy on the Continent. 
A famous example is the Norwegian Jesuit, Laurits Nilssén, 
called Pater Norvegus (1538-1622), whose dramatic and audacious 
attempt to raise a Counter-Reformation in Scandinavia may 
remind us of the most thrilling records of the Elizabethan 
persecutions in England, although his attempt was not crowned 
by martyrdom. 

However, there were probably two peasant martyrs, who 
in 1555 were burned at Hamar for “propagating the popish 
superstitions” about the necessity of venerating Our Lady. This 
story is told by Sigrid Undset in her Norske Helgener.t 

From the beginning of the nineteenth century, however, 
all positive Catholic traditions in Norway were definitely dead, 
po a population was cut off from the medieval religious 
heritage to an extent which may not have its like in Christendom. 
The Norwegian Constitution of 1814, which confirmed the 
separation of Norway from Denmark after three hundred years 
of subjection, and inaugurated the hundred years’ long personal 
union with the Swedish Crown up to 1905, explicitly named 
Lutheranism as “‘the official religion of the State.” In its second 

aragraph it specifically banished the Jesuits, a paragraph inspired 

y the restoration of the Society of Jesus in 1814 and the fear 
caused by the policy of the Vienna Congress; a paragraph which 
was not revoked until two years ago by the Norwegian Parliament 
(Storting). 

From the middle of the nineteenth century and onwards, 
however, a radical change of attitude took place as regards 
religious tolerance. One of Napoleon’s most brilliant marshals, 
Jean-Baptiste Bernadotte, had elected Crown Prince and 

t English translation, Saga of Saints. 
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had succeeded to the throne of the Double Monarchy, Sweden- 
Norway. In 1843 the French consul-general in Christiania 
(now Oslo), the capital of Norway, M. Mure de Pellane, asked 
the King’s permission to have his child baptised according to 
the rite of his Catholic Faith. This was granted, and a priest, 
who for some time had had the pastoral care of the corps diplo- 
matique in Stockholm, was sent to Christiania. He found some 
sixty Catholics in the Norwegian capital—all foreigners—and 
brought back to his ecclesiastical superior, the Vicar Apostolic 
Mgr. Laurentius Studach, a petition asking that a Catholic 
parish might be founded in Christiania. On 6 March 1843 King 
Karl-Johan (Bernadotte) granted the permission, and two years 
later the whole legislation concerning the religious liberties of 
non-Lutherans in Norway was altogether changed in accordance 
with more tolerant standards. 

The next hundred years, until the end of the Second World 
War, have been years of very slow but continual growth of 
Catholicism in Norway. If the legislation has been lenient, 
the antipathy and prejudice against the Catholic Church were 
traditionally strong in this country, which is still nominally 
96 per cent Lutheran, and where other Christian communions 
did not exist at all until quite recently. And it may be noticed 
that if tolerance has prevailed, it is mainly as a result of 
the liberalism and indifferentism following the vague dechrist- 
ianisation that began with the twentieth century. Intolerance 
has been and still is felt mostly in the quarters and backwaters 
of rigidly orthodox and pietist Lutheranism. 

The foundation of a Catholic parish in Christiania was followed 
step by step by foundations in Bergen and in some twenty other 
smaller Norwegian towns. Norway was organised as a missionary 
district under the Congregation De Propaganda Fide in Rome 
with great display of missionary energy and self-sacrifice, but 
with less realisation of the cultural and psychological pattern of 
the country. Especially under the vigorous and efficient Vicar 
Apostolic, Johannes Fallize (1 ets. are was a Luxemburger, 


and died in 1933—the structure and the methods of this mission 
were determined and elaborated. They were based on the supposi- 
tion that the primary tasks of the Church in Norway were to 
assure the sacraments to all actual Catholics in the Kingdom, 
and to make the Catholic Faith known through oral and printed 
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apologetics. Thus stations were founded in all the urban centres. 
They consisted of a church, presbytery and hospital or specialised 
clinic directed by Sisters. Secular and regular priests and Sisters, 
foreigners aided by some rare Norwegian convert, priest or 
layman, fulfilled this strenuous and thankless task with uncommon 
heroism, facing trials and difficulties of a material and psycholo- 
gical nature which can hardly be imagined nowadays. Above 
all, the enormous distances from one station to another, the 
hardships of the climate in Northern Norway, where the summer 
is short and the winter long, the continuous night from October 
to April, the loneliness and the social isolation of the priest, the 
almost non-existent results of hard and persevering apostolic 
labours—all this demanded resources of endurance, patience and 
a supernatural spirit and faith which one would believe exceptional. 

As though the hardships of the first pioneers were not enough, 
their ecclesiastical superiors sometimes failed to understand the 
essential needs of these northern countries. A monumental 
error, perhaps one of the most es in the history of the 
enormous Catholic missionary effort in the nineteenth century, 
was the chimera called “The North Pole Mission” —Praefectura 
Apostolica Poli Arctici. It was created by the Congregation De 
Propaganda Fide in 1855, with headquarters in Alta in the 
Norwegian province of Finmark, a little village almost on the 
borders of the Arctic Ocean. From this almost deserted place 
the Apostolic Prefect, a Russian named Paul Djunkowsky was 
supposed to “administer” nothing less than the provinces of 
Norwegian and Swedish Lapland, the Russian Peninsula of Kola, 
Iceland, the Faeroe Islands and the northern part of the American 
continent from Baffin Bay to Melville Island. Five years later 
the Shetlands, the Orkneys and the County of Caithness in 
Scotland were added to Fr. Djunkowsky’s fantastic realm. 
This “prefecture” was of course purely a wild construction, 
drawn with a pair of compasses on a map and conceived in a 
badly misinformed Superior’s mind. Ethnical, political, geogra- 
phical and linguistic frontiers of an insurmountable nature made 
its administration impracticable, and yet we have said nothing 
of the communications! That it lasted for fourteen years and 
engaged seven priests in heroic efforts and obedience is a startling 
tribute—if rather a sad one—to the self-denying spirit of Catholic 
missionaries. 
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In 1869 this chimera was brought to an end and Norway 
was created a prefecture apart. In 1892 it was elevated to an 
Apostolic Vicariate. In 1931 this Vicariate of Norway, by a 
later much discussed decision, was divided into three parts: 
Southern Norway forming the Apostolic Vicariate of Oslo, 
and the districts of Trondhjem (Central Norway) and Tromsoe 
(Northern Norway), each forming an independent prefecture. 

During the five hard years of the German occupation (1940- 
1945) the prestige of the Catholic Church in Norway increased 
in many ways. In all the three ecclesiastical districts, the clergy, 
of which a considerable part was of German origin, sided without 
a single defection with the oppressed population against the 
Nazi aggressor and won universal respect for its courage and 
loyalty. 

In 1953 the Apostolic Vicar of Oslo, Mgr. Jacob Mangers 
(born in Luxembourg in 1889) was nominated resident Catholic 
Bishop of Oslo, and the two northern prefectures were elevated 
to Vicariates and their Vicars consecrated Bishops. This event 
coincided with the celebration of the eighth centenary of the 
archiepiscopal see of Nidaros (Trondhjem), which was created 
in 1153 by Nicholas Cardinal Breakspeare (later to become Pope 
Adrian IV), one of the many English prelates who influenced 
the medieval Norwegian Church in a decisive way.! The cen- 
tenary was celebrated in the national shrine of Norway, the 
Cathedral of Nidaros, by the Lutheran State Church. The Catholic 


Festival, also in Trondhjem, was honoured by the much appre-. 


ciated presence of a successor to Nicholas Breakspeare, Bernard 
Cardinal Griffin, the late Archbishop of Westminster. 

This brief historical survey may offer some background, 
when we now turn to a short analysis of the situation of Catho- 
licism in Norway today. 


2. The Situation Today 


After about a hundred years’ activity in Norway, the Catholic 
Church appears today as one of the smallest religious minorities 
in the Norwegian society. Here statistical surveys are unmistakable 
in their unveiling of the situation. The official census of 1950 

t See Professor David Knowles’s article on Nicholas Breakspeare in this number. 
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stated that in a population of 3-4 millions only 4,753 belong 
to the Catholic Church. The numerical weakness of Catho- 
licism in Norway is even more apparent when we compare it 
to the relative importance of the other Christian denominations. 
Of course the nominal membership in the Lutheran State Church, 
amounting to 96 per cent of the population, is purely fictitious. 
The number of believers and practising Christians in the State 
Church may actually be fixed somewhere between 3 and 6 per 
cent of the population, the criteria of faith and practice being 
so undetermined that an accurate evaluation proves very difficult. 

But the number of Catholics (4,753) seems strikingly low 
even when compared to the number of Pentecostists (30,000), 
Methodists (11,500) and Baptists (9,000), which are the three 
most important non-Lutheran. denominations. And this com- 
parison also proves that if defection from the State Church to 
other Christian beliefs is of small importance, it generally points 
towards “‘the left,” that is, towards various kinds of low-church 
and free-church revival movements of Anglo-Saxon origin, 
and not towards Catholicism. And it is worthwhile to underline 
the significant fact that the State Church itself almost unanimously 
sides with the same low-church tendency, and lacks altogether 
signs of high-church aspirations. 

The number of Catholics in Norway reveals no noticeable 
increase since the last census in the early ‘twenties. All things 
considered, it seems that the increase fails to keep up with the 
normal demographical increase of the population. Norwegian 
Catholics, almost without exception, live in the urban centres, 
30 Fw cent of them in Oslo alone. Of approximately 5,000 
Catholics, 10 per cent are sisters, most of them nursing in their own 
hospitals. Three congregations with international connections, 
the Sisters of St. Joseph (Chambéry), the Sisters of St. Charles 
Borromeo (Maastricht), and the Sisters of St. Elizabeth (Breslau), 
and one diocesan congregation (the Sisters of St. Francis Xavier) 
run some twenty-two hospitals and three similar institutions 
throughout the country—the average capacity of these founda- 
tions being sixty to seventy beds. In Oslo Dominican Sisters of 
the French Chatillon Congregation run a girls’ pensionnate. 
Psychologically, morally and materially the work of the sisters 
is of vital importance to the activity of the Church in Norway 
and plays a considerable part in the medical system of the country. 
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For thousands and thousands of Norwegians, over more than 
seventy-five years the only personal impression of Catholicism 
has been the charitable care and understanding they have met 
as patients in these institutions. 

The clergy number about fifty. Thirteen of these are of 
Norwegian origin, and eleven of the latter are converts. The 
majority of the priests are regulars. The two northern prefectures 
are committed exclusively to the charge of regular congregations: 
the Picpus Fathers (Trondhjem) —~ the Fathers of the Holy 
Family (Tromsoe). Each of these prefectures count no more 
than some three hundred Catholics, who are scattered over an 
enormous area and together depend upon a dozen priests. With 
one exception (a Norwegian) : en are all of German origin. 

In the diocese of Oslo half of the clergy are seculars and 
half regulars (Franciscans, Dominicans and Marists) of various 
nationalities. Among the thirteen priests of Norwegian origin, 
seven are regulars, one Franciscan, one Picpus Father and four 
Dominicans. Two young Norwegians are finishing their studies 
for the secular priesthood at the College De Propaganda Fide, 
and one Dominican completes his theology in the House of 
Studies of the Dominicans of the Paris Province, le Saulchoir. 
Since the War two young Norwegians have entered contempla- 
tive monasteries abroad: one is a Cistercian at Caldey,’ the 
other a Carthusian at Sélignac (France). fy 

Conversions are very few—perhaps fifty to sixty a year. Th 
the urban middle class, sometimes with a humanistic or intel- 
lectual background. Two sections of the community appear 
quite insusceptible of Catholic influence, namely, the working- 
class, where dechristianisation is perhaps felt most, and the rural 
population, which is deeply attached to the traditional conventions 
and social patterns of the nation. 

Until the last World War conversion to Catholicism very 
often meant a more or less radical and painful rupture from the 
convert’s own immediate surroundings: family, friends and 
associates. As rank prejudice become more rare, this tends to 
be an exception. But a frequency of divorce and remarriage 


in Scandinavia as a whole often complicates many approaches to 
the Church—sometimes in a tragic degree. 
t Fr. John Gran, who contributes an article to this number of THE Montu.—Ed. 
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In spite of strong anti-Catholic traditions in Norwegian 
thought and letters, Catholicism for long has enjoyed a certain 
prestige among the intellectuals. Some of the more outstanding 
converts confirm this impression: in the nineteenth cent 
the learned and influential Lutheran theologian, Dr. Karl Krogh- 
Tonning (1842-1911), and in this century the famous authoress 
and recipient of the Nobel Prize, Mrs. Sigrid Undset (1889-1949) 
and a great pedagogue, Lars Eskeland (1867-1942). 

From these very modest figures and from the humiliating 
situation of a tiny minority, one might conclude that Catholicism 
is something o importance the wry life of the 
Norwegi ople. And yet nothing co more wrong. 
dan last Wir, Catholicism in Norway has 
surrounded with an interest, and occasionally with sympathy, 
which must appear downright paradoxical when compared with 
the actual presence of the Church in Norway. In newspapers, re- 
views, broadcasts and lectures Catholicism is frequently character- 
ised as a “challenge,” a “cultural offensive,” a “problem,” and, in 
certain quarters, a “danger.” During the last ten years we have 
witnessed a considerable mental change in the attitude towards 
. Catholicism, which occasionally finds expression in a genuine 
interest in its real tenets. Thus the present psychological climate 
is undoubtedly the mildest and most encouraging which Catholics 
have known in the country since the Reformation. 

Some of the reasons for this change of attitude are domestic. 
Others will be obvious to English and American readers. The 
world is rapidly becoming one and indivisible. Modern means of 
transit and a common political destiny have internationalised the 
European mind to a degree which was unheard of before. Even 
a Nordic border state like Norway has been forced out of its 
splendid isolation and compelled to give up its traditional 
neutrality. This cannot fail to produce considerable cultural 
effects. The discovery of Europe as something near at hand 
means the re-discovery of the Catholic Church and the realisation 
that it is not at all the quantité négligeable depreciated in Lutheran- 
biased history-lessons of schools. The general “Catholic” climate 
of post-war Europe has also made itself felt in Norway, mainly 
through its literary and dramatic achievements: Graham Greene, 
Francois Mauriac, Evelyn Waugh, Georges Bernanos, T. S. Eliot. 

Less “highbrow” Catholic manifestations are communicated 
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through films and through the increase of tourists to Latin 
countries. No Pope. has ever been seen and respected by so many 
non-Catholic Norwegians as the late Pius XII. Thousands have 
read popular fiction of Catholic origin: Franz Werfel’s The 
Song of Bernadette, A. J. Cronin’s The Keys of the Kingdom, Bruce 
Marshall’s Father Malachy’s Miracle and H. M. Robinson’s The 
Cardinal are typical examples. And thousands have had their 
bugbear of the Catholic priests unmasked (even if it is in a 
somewhat vigorous manner!) by Guareschi’s stout and kind- 
hearted Don Camillo. Both the refined and the more popular 
taste, from the exclusive literary circles to the weekly magazine 
and the cinema screen (TV is still non-existent in Norway) have 
accepted the fact that Catholicism, for some obscure reason, is 
definitely in “the public eye.” 

Of course this usually amounts only to superficial impressions 
of Catholicism and of what it stands for. But even so it is far 
from being insignificant in a civilisation which for four hundred 
years has tried to ignore the very existence of Catholicism. 
The Norwegians, supposed to be less conservative and more 
impressionable than the other Scandinavian people, often admit 
openly their regrettable ignorance of the Catholic Church 
and even their eagerness to re-discover it. But they do so with 
considerable reserve, however, lest they be caught by the Popish 
“propaganda,” which traditionally is associated with the idea of 
an almost fiendish cunning in these countries. But the interest and 
sincerity are unmistakable, and also the ever-increasing goodwill 
(free from traditional prejudice) and capacity to respect the 
understanding which the Church has of itself. 

As I have already said, there are also some domestic reasons 
for this newly awakened interest. Above all the serious doctrinal 
and disciplinary crisis of the Lutheran State Church since the 
last World War seems to have influenced even its attitude towards 
Catholicism. After the last War the State Church enjoyed a 
tremendous and well-deserved prestige. Its resistance to the 
Nazis, under the leadership of the eminent and utterly fearless 
Lutheran bishop of Oslo, Dr. Eivind Berggrav, constitutes one 
of the most imposing chapters in the history of the Christian 
answer to twentieth-century totalitarianism. : 

The post-war period, however, meant a bitter deception 
and anticlimax to the State Church. The religious efflorescence 
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during the occupation years proved more rooted in patriotic 
feelings than in true Christianity, and the people as a whole 
soon relapsed into relative indifference coined the State Church 
and its activity. The War and its hard necessities of discipline 
and loyalty to a common cause had tamed the struggling and 
deeply opposed factions of Norwegian Protestantism and 
produced a new unity. When the War was over this fragile 
unity was soon broken. The fundamental opposition between 
two incompatible theologies, stern orthodox pietism and liberal 
Lutheran modernism, became again apparent, especially through 
the controversies raised by one of i bishops, Dr. Kristian 
Schjelderup.t This caused not only a dangerous and disheartening 
division among the Christian believers themselves, but it pro- 
duced also considerable disaffection and irritation against the 
State Church among the non-Christians of the country. 

Slowly but unmistakably the very establishment of the 
Lutheran Church, now more than four hundred years old, 
becomes a problem and a subject of discussion, and not only 
among the more radical elements in the Norwegian Labour 
movement and certain Liberal intellectuals eager to separate 
Church and State, but also in the Conservative wing of the 
Lutheran Church itself; where the frequent interference of 
secular authorities in purely ecclesiastical matters has caused 
resentment and irritation. In several matters which are of vital 
importance to the Lutheran Church, such as the doctrinal dis- 
cipline of the bishops, the strictly confessional character of the 
State schools and the admission of women to the Lutheran 
clergy, the Social Democrat government of Norway has taken 
stands which many Christians have considered a serious burden 
on the Establishment of the Lutheran Church. An immediate 
and accelerated movement towards disestablishment is, however, 
unlikely, since both parties involved are rather eager to avoid 
an acute crisis in their relations. 

From a Catholic point of view these trials of Protestantism 
in Norway have been followed by considerable uneasiness 
and worry. It seems obvious that they can only contribute to 
hasten the general dechristianisation of the population—other 
Christian confessions being still psychologically almost inac- 
cessible to the average man. If in religious debates Christians 

t For details, see Fr. Thorn’s article in this number. 
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and non-Christians often point to the Catholic Church as a 
model of doctrinal strength and unity, it certainly would prove 
most fatal and premature to conclude that this reveals any 
deeper ‘camaniine of the Catholic principles of Faith, or even 
any inclination towards Catholicism. We must bear in mind 
that our efforts to make the Church known are still in their 
very first phase. The slow removal of the most gross prejudice 
and the startling re-discovery of Catholicism is causing a certain 
vague and distant sympathy. That is all there is to it, and it 
must be borne in and that this sympathy is rarely combined 
with an actual knowledge of the Church and its teaching. 

We should therefore watch with much sympathy the efforts 
of the Lutheran State Church to bring new life into its parishes, 
to reform its pedagogy and to take up an apostolate in & long- 
neglected intellectual circles of the Norwegian population. 
Some of these efforts may seem unsteady and even clumsy, as for 
instance the precipitate eagerness of the Lutheran Church, 
which possesses no very definite doctrine of Christian social 
ethics and politics, to get into touch with the leaders of Labour 
politics. But as a whole these efforts certainly serve the common 
and imperilled cause of Christianity in Norway, and, as such, 
may provide more and more opportunities for unofficial contacts 
and practical collaboration between Lutheran and Catholic 
Christians in Norway. 

This implies that in addition to what is done for its own 
faithful, any activity of the Catholic Church in Norway must 
be directed above all towards the dechristianised part of the 
population. And as a matter of fact most of our conversions 
take place among people who have temporarily given up all 
Christian belief. 

The very small influence of Lutheranism as an alternative 
to non-Christian teaching among students and intellectuals has 
led to a particular effort in this field on the part of Catholic 
Action in accordance with our very modest means. The 
Franciscan Fathers have recently opened a Catholic library and 
a reading-room according to the “open door” formula in Bergen, 


not far from the university buildings. In Oslo they started a few 
years ago a centre of social aid and counsel which is open to 
persons of all creeds. 

A correspondence school in Catholic doctrine, based on the 
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English and Danish model, has proved an encouraging success. 
The growing tolerance towards Catholicism has most hospitably 
opened the daily papers and the reviews to Catholic contributions, 
and has assured for the Catholic point of view a place in the 
general debates. Even the State-monopolised broadcasting 
(with considerable hesitation) has lately included Catholic 
contributions in its programmes. Religious services by radio, 
however, are still very exceptional. 

Catholic lecturers are generally popular and are frequently 
invited almost everywhere. And the series of lectures, regularly 
organised each year in the spring and autumn under the name 
of Katolsk Forum by the Dominican Fathers in Oslo, and later 
diffused by tape records to the rest of the country, have had a 
most spectacular success. For the last five years they have drawn 
a large, representative and mainly non-Catholic audience for 
an average of thirteen to fourteen lectures a year on essential 
aspects of Catholic doctrine, culture and actuality. 

As for the special needs of the Church itself, the thirteen years 
since the last War have witnessed an increase in the number of 
churches which have been built with great energy and heavy 
sacrifices, but without any advisory diocesan commission 
on architecture or sacred art. For the rest, the problems of the 
Church in Norway are mainly those of Catholic Christendom 
at large, and though, of course, they are on a smaller scale, they 
are sometimes more acute. Thus the Catholic schools, which 
in Norway receive no financial support whatsoever from the 
authorities, are in great need of extension and already, as they 
are, strain the financial resources of the diocese to the utmost. 
The need of a Catholic secondary school is great, but it can 
hardly be met within this generation or the next. In order to 
provide for religious teaching and spiritual leadership of our 
Catholic teenagers, so-called “Summer- and Winter-Schools” 
have been alltel, where a number of young Catholics of 
both sexes meet regularly for a kind of “week-end retreat.” 
The success and the notable popularity of this serious training 
in religious life and belief is perhaps the most encouraging 
pastoral feature in Norwegian Catholicism today. 

It will, of course, take much more time to meet the pressing 
need of a clergy of Norwegian origin. The foreign fw is 
giving a fine example of self-denial and devotion, but in Norway 
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as in any other country, only a native clergy can remove the 
impression that Catholicism is a “foreign mission.’” Here we 
must rely on generations to come. And yet the proportional 
number of Norwegian vocations (i.e., compared with the small 
importance of the Catholic population) is amazingly high: one 
vocation per 325 Catholics. 

The recruiting for the Sister Congregations is another problem 
which Catholicism in Norway shares with the rest of the Church; 
but this is not the time or ieee to discuss the relation between 
recruiting and needs, nor a radical adaptation of feminine religious 
life to the modern way of life and thinking in the Church at 
large. Anyhow, the existent institutions must be kept up to 
strength, even if it means that more and more non-Catholic 
nurses and personnel have to staff our hospitals under the direction 
of the Sisters. 

Some of our problems are connected with the refugees, 
for whom the small minority of Catholics in Norway have 
made a considerable and generous effort. It is easy, however, to 
imagine how the influx of even a moderate number of refugees 
in a small Catholic parish may compromise altogether the 
legitimate aspiration of the Norwegian Catholics to give their 
religious practice and background a native or national character. 

And then there is the problem of the mixed marriages, which 
is familiar in all Catholic Christendom, but is particularly 
distressing in a country like Norway where a small Catholic 
minority exists in the midst of a Scandinavian Protestantism 
which itself is corroded by naturalistic unbelief. The most 
depressing effect of too many of these marriages is that the children 
resulting from them are for the most part lost to the Church. 
This is not because the non-Catholic party often fails to keep 
his or her obligations to bring up the children as Catholics, but 
because the division of the parents in such vital matters, together 
with the general pressure of the social milieu on Catholic convic- 
tion, so frequently proves disastrous for Catholics of the second 
generation. In the modern world, if we are to respond adequately 
to the grace of fidelity, then both parents must be prepared to 
give heroic example; and there must be Catholic schools from 
the sixth to the nineteenth year, as well as tireless devoted pastoral 
care. In Norway bitter and constant experience makes this 
supremely evident. 
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This is where our poverty is felt most. We lack the most 
urgent means to create a Catholic milieu for the layman, especially 
for youth. And it is particularly regrettable that hardly any 
Catholic literature is printed in Norway. However, some of the 
most immediate needs will be attended to before long, even if 
the financial support for them is more than problematic. A 
Roman Missal in Latin and Norwegian (the first ever published) 
is at present at press, and a new translation of the New Testament 
is in preparation. After interminable delays a new catechism 
will probably be published this year. 

The two older Religious Orders, the Franciscans and the 
Dominicans, which have glorious medieval traditions in Norway, 
are both about to erect new priories in the Norwegian capital, 
and are likely to realise their plans this year. Many of our hopes 
and projects for the future are naturally focused on these schemes. 
In relation to our means they certainly are very ambitious, but 
in relation to our most immediate needs and tasks, they represent 
only an urgent necessity. 


3. Outlook for the Future 


If we try finally to consider the possibilities of a Catholic 
advance or “second Spring” in Norway, first of all we must 
realise the oa and unique character of the Nordic 
missions inside the general missionary expansion of Catholicism 
in our time. The Nordic missions form almost imperceptible 
Catholic islands existing in complete isolation in the midst of 
the most homogeneous and compact Lutheran populations of 
the world. Indeed the Protestant Scandinavian civilisations are 
crumbling from their Christian foundations. But on the other 
hand, as we have seen, Catholicism is for the time being too 
little present, psychologically and physically, to represent a possible 
religious alternative to the average Scandinavian. The brightest 
aspect is offered by Denmark, which may soon be considered 
a normally constituted and smoothly functioning minority 
Church. In Sweden, Norway and Finland, however, the greater 
part of the population may live their life from the cradle to the 
grave without ever seeing a Catholic, still less a Catholic priest, 
and without ever having read any Catholic printed matter. 
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I think we must here face the fact that the activity of the 
Catholic Church in these areas suffers seriously from the lack 
of a well-defined missiological status, for in these northern 
countries a peculiar civilisation, the product of a Christian 
non-Catholic tradition, now four hundred years old, with high 
social and cultura] standards, developed in entire independence 
of Catholic influence. Let it be clear that all vital connections 
with the Catholic past, however glorious it may once have been, 
are definitely and irrecoverably cut off. The Catholicism of the 
Scandinavian past may be found in the libraries and in the 
museums—all other traces are lost. 

Thus the Church, when these countries were again opened to 
her a hundred years ago, was obliged to start again from the 
very beginning. When we look back on these hundred years, it 
is easy to see that, at the start, the first Catholic missionaries 
in Norway applied unthinkingly the ordinary missionary 
me'hods, exactly as if they were charged with the foundation 
of a n ission in Madagascar or Borneo. No attention was paid 
to he particular problems of this old and homogeneous Protestant 
civilisation. Controversial and occasionally arrogant apologetics 
which were provoked by the obstinate prejudice of the Protestant 
surrourdirgs, too frequently engaged skill and energy which, 
at least in he second phase, should have been reserved for a 
better use. It would have been wiser to have made a calm survey 
of he ac‘ual situation and an exanzination of the Norwegian 
en ality when faced for the first time with the life and teaching 
of .le Ca: holic Church. Little part has been played by ecclesiology 
and s:ill less by sociology in the Catholic apostolate and mis- 
sionary methods in Norway. However, the fundamental methodi- 
cal problems of these northern missions are undoubtedly of a 
theological nature. Some of these problems have been analysed 
with originality and intelligence in an essay by the Rev. Fr. Finn 
Thorn! and deserve close attention since they concern, to a 
greater or smaller extent, all the Catholic missions in the 
Protestant diaspora. I am deeply convinced that unless we become 
more seriously concerned with the urgency of facing these 
problems, our activity in these areas will suffer. 

It is, of course, both difficult and risky to venture any predic- 


t “T’Eglise catholique et le protestantisme scandinave,” in the review of the 
Belgian Benedictines, Irenikon, tome xxiv, 1° num. 1951, pp. I-25. 
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tions for the future. At least we should be warned not to expect 


a “second Spring,” or, at any rate, the kind of second Spring 
that might occur almost in the nature of things. The pote > ity 
of development similar to that of the Catholic Church in England 
cannot be excluded a priori, but a hundred years have passed 
since the Catholic renascence in England, and ours is a period 
of a far more advanced dechristianisation. Besides Catholicism 
had never been altogether exterminated in England as it has 
been in Norway. For the time being these two serious handicaps, 
dechristianisation and lost traditions, are present to temper 
any premature optimism. When Sigrid Undset was once asked 

an interviewer if she believed that Norway would ever 
“turn Catholic,” she answered with much caution and intelligence 
“I know nothing of that. What I know, however, is that the 
only Christians who will remain in Norway in a not too far 
future will be Catholics.” Whether this situation will come 
about through a hurried advance of secularisation or through 
a reunion of all Christians in the same Catholic Faith, is, of 
course, impossible to say. We may observe the former of these 
two processes every day. Of the latter the signs are still very 
few and unpromising. 

One might have expected that the inner stagnation of our 
missions, on the one hand, and the sometimes startling goodwill 
towards Catholicism in Norway today, on the other, would 
provoke a serious examination of our present methods, ways 
and means. So far we have obviously put too much faith in the 
premature creation of institutions, such as vicariates, prefectures, 
Catholic “stations” and lay associations, without giving sufficient 
attention to the possibility of filling them with life and activity. 
When the need for them arises a here life produces its own 
institutions through a mechanism which we cannot and should 
not anticipate. We have been too impatient to be done with 
the permanent state of emergency that characterises a missionary 
Church. The life of the parochial clergy in Norway, submitted 
as most of them are to inhuman conditions of isolation and 
loneliness, illustrates perfectly this anticipation of a state 
of continental Christendom for which there is little that cor- 
responds in the actual state of things. The reorganisation of 
the apostolate through a greater centralisation of the clergy 
in groups for study and missionary work, availing themselves 
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of modern communications, would be a possibility worth 
close examination. - 

Finally something must be said of the relations between this 
small and almost isolated Catholic minority and the Church 
of which it is a part. The mind of the Norwegian Catholic 
is constantly haunted by this sometimes painful paradox: on the 
national level he belongs to a tiny and often neglected religious 
minority; on a European and universal level, however, he is a 
member of the principal Christian confession and is acutely 
aware of its predominance. The visible Church is almost invisible 
for him in his everyday life and practice. The great body of the 
Catholic people, as he observes it and mingles with it during a 
visit, for example, to Westminster Cathedral, or to a German 
Katholikentag, or to Lourdes, is for him part of the realities; 
in Norway the Church is part of his faith, in so far as faith is 
a “conviction of things not seen.” 

This unnatural situation creates in his mind a great and vital 
need of support from and solidarity with Catholics abroad. 
He is acutely conscious of living in an exposed and often difficult 
mental out-station, and he appreciates beyond description any 
sign of community of feeling and thought and of readiness to 
help from countries where Catholicism is in the majority or 
forms a strong and determined minority. The importance of 
this can hardly be over-stressed and can be understood completely 
only by those who have experienced themselves the necessity of 
individual resistance against the constant social pressure of a 
non-Catholic population. 

One must face the fact that many of our most disheartening 
problems are due to these very obvious and cogent causes, 
and, above all, to the extreme poverty of the Church in Norway. 
The Catholic schools and the Catholic publications, both vital 
to our apostolate in Norway, far surpass the economic possibili- 
ties of our 5,000 generous but mostly poor Catholics. In other 
words, a re-vitalisation of the Catholic missions in Norway 
supposes a far more assured temporal basis than our present 
and constant pecuniary distress and the very modest results 
obtained by occasional and laborious collecting abroad. 

This again supposes that these exigent Catholic out-stations 
are recognised as the responsibility of the Universal Catholic 
Church and benefit from her generosity. They must become a 
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challenge to the international Catholic mind. And here, as every- 
where, there must be faith in the paradox of Christian poverty: 
that the poor are provided for by being generous themselves. 
For English readers, then, aware as we are of the actual lack 
of vocations to priesthood in England, it is natural to underline 
the urgent need of an English-speaking priest in Oslo, where 
there is an important English-speaking Catholic colony, and 
where the general and traditional goodwill towards Great 
Britain would facilitate contacts also with the Norwegian 
population; and also to remind British Catholics of their parti- 
cular ties with the missions in Norway through the magnificent 
and persevering work of four Dominican Sisters of the English 
congregation, engaged in the mission at Bodoe (11,000 
inhabitants), sixty miles north.of the Arctic Circle. 

Any gesture of help and understanding will be highly appre- 
ciated by the Catholics in the Nordic diaspora. Many of our 
young people would find inspiration for themselves and for 
their friends if they were enabled to take part in Catholic 
congresses, meetings, camps or celebrations on a greater scale 
than it will ever be possible in their homeland. For our few 
Catholic students, two or three assured permanent scholarships 
in the Catholic world and any contact with their fellows abroad 
would be of great value. For our few Catholic libraries and 
reading-rooms, as well as for the isolated parish priests along 
the Norwegian coast from Kristiansand to Kirkenes, Catholic 
papers, reviews and books (also second-hand) would be a great 
help. And for the camps and meetings we arrange in Norway 
for our youth and lay people, visits of outstanding Catholics 
from abroad, lay or clerical, might prove very profitable. 
Occasionally the opportunity for some of our priests to take 
j art in courses of theological, pastoral, liturgical or apologetical 
training abroad, might be a very effective help to the mission 
as a whole. The examples might be multiplied, but why not 
leave that to a charity which the Apostle characterises as 
“inventive”? 

In the conscience of world-Catholicism today the northern 
countries occupy only an infinitesimal place. In the missionary 
mind of Catholicism these missions are perhaps the most forgotten 
and neglected. Nevertheless these particular missions ought to 
challenge our special interest and energy, for here the wound 
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opened by the Lutheran Reformation is still yawning. The Nordic 
countries lost their communion with the Universal Church. But 
the Church, in her turn, lost the northern civilisation. 

In that remarkable exposé of our Faith which bears the title 
Catholicisme, the French Jesuit, Fr. Henri de Lubac, applies the 
well-known expression of the Psalmist, circumdata varietate, 
to the mystery of the catholicity of the Church. This, indeed, 
is the magnificent poetry of the Faith. The changeful destinies of 
the nations and the various genius of the peoples form a garland, 
which adorns the head and the thought of Ecclesia. Well, then, 
it is the noble and vital task of the Church in these countries 
to serve the Christ who is “all in all,” by leading the Nordic 
mind, this lost jewel, back to the unity of which it is a part. 


NICHOLAS BREAKSPEARE 
IN NORWAY 


By 
DAVID KNOWLES 


HE TWO CENTURIES that followed the Norman Conquest in 

1066 were those in which, more than at any other time 

since the disintegration of the Roman Empire, a single 
“culture,” that of Latin Christianity, covered the whole of 
western and central Europe. With a single Church, effectively 
centralised by Gregory VII, a single literary and administrative 
language, Latin, and a uniform education and administrative 
technique, a man of ability, from whatever land he came, was 
able to seek education and employment and office anywhere. If 
two Italians, Lanfranc and Anselm, had become archbishops of 
Canterbury, Englishmen had held the sees of Palermo and 
Messina in Sicily, and John of Salisbury, educated in France, 
servant of the papal curia and secretary to the archbishops of 
Canterbury, was to die bishop of Chartres. England in particular 
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had the advantages of the present and of the past. Across the 
Channel Englishmen could be cosmopolitan Europeans, while 
across the North Sea they still retained near kinship with their 
old invaders from the North, and enjoyed close commercial and 
spiritual ties. Scandinavian commerce came to the Humber 
and the Wash, and English Cistercians crossed to the islands and 
fiords of Norway. It was in the twelfth century that England 
gave birth to a martyr whose shrine became one of the three 
most frequented goals of pilgrimage in Europe, and that an 
Englishman regulated the affairs of the churches of Scandinavia 
and became in due course Bishop of the Apostolic See. 

This Englishman was Nicholas Breakspeare, who was born at 
Bedmond, near Abbots Langley in Hertfordshire, shortly after 
1100. His father, with his wife’s consent, became a monk at the 
neighbouring abbey of St. Albans, and there was some sort of an 
understanding that his son should be brought up there, but for 
some reason he was repulsed by the abbot and it seems probable 
that he received part of his education at Merton priory, where, 
twenty years later, Thomas Becket was at school. Then, with no 
obvious opening for him in England, he went as so many poor 
but ambitious scholars went, to France and to Paris. He distin- 
guished himself, made the acquaintance of John of Salisbury, and 
finally became an Augustinian canon at the abbey of St. Rufus 
near Avignon. There he was in time elected abbot (1137) and 

_won a name for ability and reforming zeal. The great change in 
his fortunes occurred when he visited Rome more than once in 
the pontificate of Eugenius III (1145-1153), either on ordinary 
business or (as one source relates) to defend himself against the 
charges brought by his canons, who were hostile to his reforming 
activities. He must have impressed the curia with his personality 
and abilfty, but it seems probable that his advancement was 
primarily due to his countryman Robert Pullen, the first English 
cardinal, who was at the time papal chancellor. In any case, he 
was retained by Eugenius III who had a high opinion of English 
efficiency and versatility, even if he disapproved of the national 
frivolity; and he was consecrated, probably late in 1149, to the 
suburbican and cardinalitial see of Albano. 

Before considering his work in Scandinavia we may try to 
catch a glimpse of his personality. His “official” life was written 
by Cardinal Boso, another Englishman in Rome, who was his 
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chamberlain when he was pope. It is an official piece, but Boso | 
wrote also the life of Alexander III, and his characterisation of 
the two men is quite different. Of the English pope he wrote: 


He was an extremely kindly man, gentle and restrained, well 
acquainted with the English and Latin tongues. He was ready of 
speech, with an unusually fine singing voice, and an po Tam 
preacher. He was slow to anger, and a ready benefactor. | 


Fortunately, we have a still more intimate witness. John of 
Salisbury, perhaps the most sensitive, perceptive and cultivated 
man of his age, was the friend or acquaintance of almost all the 
great churchmen of the time—of St. Bernard, of St. Thomas of | 
Canterbury, of Archbishop Theobald, of Abelard and of many 
others. He was not afraid to say, with tongue and pen, what he 
thought of his contemporaries, and we owe to him the most 
accurate appreciation and criticisms of such eminent men as 
Bernard and Gilbert de la Porrée. Of no one does he speak more 
affectionately than of Pope Adrian. Thus, recording his death in 
1159, he writes: [ 


He died lamented by all good men, and by none more than 
myself, for although he had both mother and brother alive, he 
loved me more deeply than either; indeed, he used to declare both 
in public and private that he loved me beyond all other men. Such 
was his regard for me that whenever occasion offered, he took 
delight in laying bare his conscience to me.! And when he was 
pope, he loved to have me as guest at his own table, and desired and~ 
insisted, for all my protesting, that we should share cup and platter. 
Should I wish to describe all his virtues, the material would suffice 
to fill a great book. 


John, so he tells us, stayed with him once for three months at 
Benevento (in 1155-6) when he was admitted to the pope’s 
inmost confidence. It was during that stay that his guest ventured 
to give the pope an outspoken account of what Christendom 
thought of the insatiable rapacity of the Roman court. The pope 
heard him out and then asked for his personal opinion which 
John, with due apologies, gave in very much the same terms. 
Adrian took no offence, but good-humouredly replied with an 
apologue in which he pictured the eyes and hands and feet of a | 
man as conspiring to deprive the belly of its food, with the 


t The obvious meaning of these words is that John was Adrian’s confessor. 
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result that they in turn found their vitality and powers diminish- 
ing. The pope, like other well-loved Anglo-Saxons, Sir Thomas 
More and Abraham Lincoln among them, seems to have made a 
practice of conveying salutary lessons by means of a fable with 
a moral. In Scania some years before, he had dissuaded Sweyn 
from going to war against the Swedes by a warning tale of the 
spider who at peril to her life and with the loss of her vitals spun 
a web on which she took nothing but dusty flies. In any case, he 
could be solemn enough if the topic required, and John else- 
where gives a moving account of his sufferings under the burden 
of the papacy: 

The Lord Adrian is my witness that no man is more pitiable or 
in worse state than the pope. Even if he had no other hurt, the mere 
toil of his office would speedily reduce him to naught. Pope Adrian 
confesses that he has experienced such distresses in that office that 
compared with his present condition all previous unhappiness was 
as gaiety, and his whole life passed in felicity. He says that the chair 
of Peter is full of thorns, his mantle is seeded throughout with the 
sharpest needles, and so heavy as to press and scarify and break the 
strongest shoulders, and his crown and tassels dazzling indeed 
because they are on fire. He says that he would rather have stayed in 
England or remained for ever unknown in the cloister of St. Rufus 
than endure such things were it not that he dare not strive against 
God’s providence. This also he added again and again when talking 
with me, that although he had climbed through every stage from 
that of a cloistered clerk to the office of supreme pontiff, neither his 
happiness nor his tranquillity had ever increased as he mounted. 
And to use his own words, the Lord [he said| hath ever made me to 
grow great twixt anvil and hammer. May He now, if it please Him, 
hold up with His right hand the burden which He has put upon me, 
for I myself cannot carry it. 


Such was the man whom Eugenius III chose in 1152 to give 
the Church in Scandinavia new heart and a new organisation. 
Quite apart from his admiration for English efficiency, the pope 
must have appreciated the unusual ability of his recently created 
cardinal. In addition he must have known well the racial affini- 
ties between England and Norway and Denmark, just as he, a 
Cistercian, would have known that English monks had founded 
the Lysekloster and Hovedé only some five years previously. 

Cardinal Nicholas forthwith returned to England and thence 
sailed to Norway, The country was at the time divided in 
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allegiance between the three sons of the late King Harald. The 
legate decided to support Inge and reconciled him with his 
brothers. He then proceeded to reorganise, or rather organise 
the Norwegian Church on lines which must have been deter- 
mined in general in the Roman curia, but which he may well 
have modified or defined in detail. 

Till very recently the Church in Norway had been under the 
metropolitan jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Lund, a see in 
Danish territory occupied at this time by the able Eskil, well 
known to the Curia and the personal friend and admirer of St. 
Bernard; it was he who had welcomed the white monks to 
Scandinavia. Norway had not yet fully progressed from the 
status of a missionary country outside the Gregorian network of 

rovinces centralised upon Rome. At first clerics in episcopal 
orders had had what were almost roving commissions; then, 
as the country became Christianised, a bishop was attached 
to each of the districts into which the land was divided and 
gradually came to take up his residence at the town in which 
the regional lawgiving assembly or Thing met. By the middle of 
the century there were four such sees, at Nidaros (later Trond- 
heim), Oslo, Bergen and Stavanger. In 1151 Eugenius III had 
given the archiepiscopal pallium to Bishop Reddar of Nidaros 
when on a vist to Rome, but the bishop had died within a few 
months, and it may be that this gave the impulse to the pope to 
send a legate to order matters on the spot. 

Cardinal Nicholas accomplished his mission with a decisive 
firmness that was nevertheless tactful and sympathetic. He con- 
firmed the erection of Nidaros where lay the body of St. Olaf 
into the metropolitan see and bestowed the pallium on its new 
prelate, late Bishop of Bergen. To Nidaros he assigned the three 
existing Norwegian sees, to which he added a new creation, that 
of Hamar. To these he attached, with a fine disregard of space, 
or rather perhaps with a fine regard for Norse seamanship, and a 
northerner’s sense of the sea as a highway rather than a barrier, 
the two bishoprics of Iceland, and that of Greenland (both Nor- 
wegian colonies), together with the three sees of the Faroes, the 
Orkneys and Sodor and Man. Grandiose as the scheme may 
appear, it worked as well as the vast distances allowed; bishops 
from the outlying lands were often called back to mainland sees, 
and the only part of the arrangement that proved unrealistic was 
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the control of Man and the southern isles. As for Norway itself 
(as also for Sweden) the pattern imposed by the English cardinal 
lasted throughout the Middle Ages and indeed survived the 
breach with Rome. 

Besides organising the hierarchy, the legate also made a num- 
ber of constitutions designed to apply to the country the chief 
measures of the Gregorian reform. The first of these was the 
right of (free) canonical election to the bishoprics, which the 
papacy was vindicating for the cathedral chapters as against the 
king throughout Europe. This implied for Norway the creation 
of the chapters themselves, hitherto non-existent, with the conse- 
quent erection, at least in embryo, of the cathedral organisation 
that had already developed in England and elsewhere. 

Next, on the lower level, he secured for the bishops the 
appointment of the parish clergy, hitherto largely controlled 
either by the king or by landowners. This was in some ways 
easier to achieve in Scandinavia than in other parts of Europe for 
neither the system of proprietary churches (Figenkirchen) nor 
that of feudalism was in possession, and the legal right of advow- 
son did not exist. Finally, on the economic level the legate made 
it possible for the Church to receive endowments by procuring 
the enactment of a law allowing bequests of a proportion (one- 
tenth of inherited and one-quarter of acquired property) of a 
man’s estate, which had hitherto been regarded as almost entirely 
a family, rather than a personal possession. It remains uncertain 
whether Cardinal Nicholas was responsible for the introduction 
of the annual gift of Peter’s pence to Rome. It was a peculiarly 
English institution, and he certainly introduced it in Sweden, 
but it is possible that it had already been brought to Norway by 
the English missionaries of the previous century. 

One more of the Gregorian reforms he was unable to accom- 
plish, the enforced celibacy of the clergy. In Norway as in Anglo- 
Saxon England, clerical “marriage” was common, if not normal, 
on the level of the parish clergy, and the legate probably saw 
that immediate action would have no result. No doubt there 
were other disciplinary regulations which have not survived, 
and we are told that he was instrumental in sending English 
masons and artists to Norway. At Trondheim itself, where the 
cathedral was rebuilt and enlarged under the great Archbisho 
Eystein ten years later, resemblances to the architecture of bo 
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Canterbury and Lincoln have been suggested. Besides executing 
the pope’s commission in church affairs Cardinal Nicholas 
exerted his influence in civil matters in the direction of peaceful 
and orderly life; no men save the king’s guards were allowed to 
carry arms. 

The legate passed from Norway to the Scanian territory of 
Denmark, whence he organised the Church in Sweden. He 
returned to Rome and himself signed the bull of Anastasius IV 
which solemnly ratified his acts: a few months later he himself 
was elected pope. 7 

Short though his reign was, it was full of incident and strife, 
first against Arnold of Brescia, and then against Frederick 
Barbarossa. With this we are not concerned, but we may recall 
that recent historians, and in particular Dr. Walter Ullman, have 
shown his reign to have been not only one of strong and suc- 
cessful diplomatic warfare on behalf of his great office, but also 
a notable landmark in the process of formulating with ever 
greater precision the traditional papal claims. Short as was his 
public career—he lived as cardinal and pope for only nine years 
out of the fifty-five or sixty of his lifetime—he had time to 
show himself as a great ecclesiastical statesman. He was also 
clearly an admirable man. 

Unlike some later legates in western Europe, Cardinal 
Nicholas seems to have left a memory of benediction behind 
him in Norway. The Icelandic writer of sagas, Snorri Sturleson, 
thus commemorates him: 


There never came a foreigner to Norway whom all men respected 
so highly, or who could govern the people as well as he did. After 
some time he returned to the South with many friendly presents, 
and declared ever afterwards that he was the greatest friend of the 
people of Norway. . . . According to the report of men who went 
to Rome in his days, he had never any business, however important, 
to settle with other people, but he would break it off to speak with 
the Northmen who desired to see him. He was not long pope, and 
is now considered a saint. 


The English pope was not in fact canonised, but he had deserved 
well of the Norwegian Church. 
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THE REFORMATION IN 
NORWAY 


By 
OSKAR GARSTEIN 


“cc 


privata et publica religione catholica penitus pervasam, 

totaliter subiugari potuisse a novatoribus Lutheranis . . .,” 
writes Dr. Ivar Hansteen Knudsen in his study, De relationibus 
inter Sanctam Sedem et Norvegiam.t And, in truth, research 
proves him correct. 

The teaching of Luther was never wished for or wanted 
by the nation as such. The history of the introduction of Protestant- 
ism into the homeland of the descendants of the ancient Vikings 
is, therefore, the story of suffering, of martyrdom, of spiritual 
violence and chaos. To understand the complex processes which 
brought about the religious transformation, it is essential first 
to form a clear picture of the political situation. Without this 
background knowledge the problem is hardly comprehensible. 

Looking back over the centuries it is now easy to see that the 
decline and fall of Norwegian independence began in the year 
1319, when the first of a number of unions between the kingdoms 
of Scandinavia came into being. Tragedy, however, did not 
present itself before Prince Olav, the son of Haakon VI (married 
to the daughter of the Danish King Valdemar Atterdag), at 
the age of ten had succeeded his father and grandfather to the 
thrones of Denmark and Norway. 

' Being too young to wield the sceptres of his kingdoms his 
mother, the cunning Queen Margrethe, undertook this task. 
This she did with such success that within ten years she had 
added the territories of Sweden to the list of her political 
acquisitions. The culmination of her achievements was the 
Union of Kalmar, in 1397, which was sealed by the crowning 
of the child Eric of Pomerania (the son of her sister’s daughter)— 
t Rome (1946). 


V: CREDIBILE esse videtur Norvegiam, terram in vita 
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the young prince Olav had died in the meantime—as monarch 
of all three Scandinavian states. Danish supremacy was now 
an established fact. Until her death in 1412, Queen Margrethe 
reigned in the name of Eric, never for one moment forgetting 
her policy of enriching the land of her fathers at the expense 
of the other kingdoms of the Union. 

To Norway her rule was a national catastrophe. Robbed 
of a very large portion of her élite through earlier political 
alliances and, especially, by the extensive ravages of the “Black 
Death,” the country had been reduced to the weakest link in 
the triple league of nations. In contrast with Sweden, where 
the nobility still wielded immense power, the Norwegians 
could offer no resistance to stem the seemingly endless flow of 
Danes, and to some extent of Germans, advancing into places 
of high office throughout the land. State revenue found its 
way to Danish coffers, and was even used to suit the private 
interests of the intriguing Queen. The council of the kingdom 
was very seldom assembled, and—to mark the total subjugation 
of the people—the Great Seal of Norway was impounded in 
Denmark. 

When Margrethe died, Eric of Pomerania carried on her 
devastating policy. Being less diplomatic than his predecessor 
he aroused the rage of the aristocrats in Sweden. The Norwegians 
joined the revolt. Eric was dethroned in 1440, and his nephew 
Christopher of Bavaria became King in his place. At Christopher’s 
death in 1448, the Swedes broke out of the Union, and a nobleman, 
Karl Knutsson Bonde, was elected King. The Danes chose the 
Duke Christian of Oldenburg. 

None of the parties could, however, agree as to the fate of 
Norway. Being without any pretender to the throne amongst 
themselves, a os body of Norwegians in the North rallied 
round Karl Knutsson Bonde and crowned him King at the 
shrine of St. Olav at Nidaros (1449). In the South, where 
Danish noblemen were in the majority, Christian of Oldenburg 
was the favourite. When the Swedish .King shortly afterwards 
was forced to withdraw from the country, Christian made his 
way to Nidaros and against the will of the native population 
was crowned King of Norway by a friend he had brought with 
him, the Archbishop Marcellus, whom history later has pointed 
out as a fraud. 
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The rest of the story is speedily told. Through Christian I 


_ kingship passed on to Hans (1483-1513), Christian II (1513-1523), 


and eventually to Fredrik I (1523-1533) during whose reign 
the Danish Reformer, Hans Tausen, began to preach. At the 
King’s death the political situation reached a climax. Fearing 
the prospects of the future the Danish noblemen had little wish 
to fo the heir to the throne, the Protestant prince Christian, 
son of Fredrik I. The Church wanted a Catholic King. The 
populace clamoured for the exiled Christian II. Liibeck (the 
Hansa), supporting the claims of the latter, sent an army to 
Denmark during the spring of 1534 under the command of the 
German Count Christopher of Oldenburg. Seeland and Scania 
were quickly conquered. Hailing the oncoming German troops 
the peasants of Jutland rose up in arms against the nobility 
and proclaimed Christian II king. This only united their enemies 
who now hurriedly elected the Protestant prince as Christian IIL. 

As the situation now was, the new King of Denmark had to 
win his lands by the sword. He set to work with a will and in 
1536 he became master of the realm. No sooner had the peasants 
capitulated than Christian III was on his way to Norway. As 
one might expect the battle was more than half won even before 
the conquest, owing to the policy of the Danes dating back to 
the times of Queen Margrethe. However, during the interreg- 
num the Archbishop of Nidaros, at this time the Norwegian 
Olav Engelbriktsson, had grasped the reins of government. 
When the Danish nobleman, Vincent Lunge, tried to proclaim 
Christian III King in Trondheim, the Archbishop seized him 
and put him to death. 

From then on Olav Engelbriktsson endeavoured to stay the 
forces of the oncoming régime by attacking the Danish nobles 
who were masters of the castles. With a small band of belligerent, 
but weakly armed countrymen, he advanced upon the mighty 
fortresses of Akershus (Oslo) and Baahus (near Gothenburg, 
now in Sweden), but failed to capture them. A year later his 
case stood so badly that he had to flee to Holland, where he 
died shortly afterwards. The government now passed to the 
King of Denmark, who stripped the nation of its last political 
and economical resources, and enforced the introduction of 
Lutheran Protestantism (1537). In ecclesiastical matters Wittenberg 
had now taken the place of Rome. 
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When the Reformation gained mastery in Norway, Luther 
and his ardent collaborators had long since built up a church 
body, which had broken off every contact with the Pope. 
Their conception of religious dogma, of liturgy and of ecclesias- 
tical legislation had been ered out and presented to the world 
in a long list of dissertations and treatises, of which the most 
classic, according to contemporary opinion, in Scandinavia were 
Luther’s Bible Translation, his Small Catechism and Church Postil, 
Philip Melanchthon’s Confessio Augustana, The Apology of the 
yon Sen Confession, Loci communes, and Libellus Visitatorius or 
directory for the regulation of the constitutions of Evangelical 
Churches. Their usefulness as patterns for the formation of 
communities akin to the theology of Luther made it only natural 
for Christian III to utilise them when compiling his Church 
Ordinance (Kirkeordinansen), which was enforced by law on 
2 September 1537. 

Upon studying this document in relation to its sources two 
very important facts manifest themselves. Firstly, Christian III, 
supported by his ecclesiastical advisers, attributed to Melanchthon 
the same authority as to Luther himself. Secondly, any academic 
survey of the faith was based on the writings of Melanchthon, 
and especially on the second edition of his Loci communes, which 
had newly come into circulation (1535). 

As long as the Danish King did not comprehend the vast 
theological differences between Luther and Melanchthon, it is 
not strange that he should regard the latter as Doctor Ecclesiae 
of the Lutheran Church after the death of the Reformer. As 
an accepted principle of ecclesiastical policy this conception 
of Melanchthon’s genius passed on to the succeeding line of 
monarchs. In other words, the Church established by Christian III 
entered upon the broader channels of Evangelical doctrine, at the 
same time keeping a certain contact with the past by claiming 
patristic authority to be revered second only to the Holy Scrip- 
tures! In short, Lutheran sectarianism was officially banned. 

Having codified his conception of Christianity in the Church 
Ordinance, it now became vitally important for Christian III to 
create an instrument by which he could infuse his formula 
of religious dogma into the hearts and minds of his subjects. 
To gain this objective he brought into existence an ecclesiastical 
institution modelled on the Church in Saxony. 
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As the Lutheran conception of “Grace” (Gratia) made it 
impossible to accept the Roman doctrine of Successio Apostolica, 
the medieval episcopate had to be dispensed with. In its place 
came superintendents (later called bishops) whose duties were 
limited to pastoral and administrational affairs. Instead of priests 
Ministri Verbi Divini were established in the divers parishes 
throughout the country. As schoolmasters were mustered men 
whose job amongst others was to exercise their pupils in the 
Lutheran Cathechism and train the new clergy. Because of the 
shortage of manpower the infusion of the new faith had mainly 
to rely on the superintendents. It was, therefore, on their abilities 
the King had to . 

Before going further it is essential to point out one very 
important matter. It is this. The King never regarded himself 
as Summus Episcopus nor was he accepted as such. Despite his 
prominence in erecting the Lutheran Church on Scandinavian 
soil, he was only Champion or Defender of the Faith. This is 
very clearly put forward in the Church Ordinance. The marked 
distinction between the realms of temporal and spiritual power— 
a characteristic of Lutheran theology—is here put into practice. 
Typical of the King’s appreciation of this peculiar line of juris- 
dictional thought is that he only enforced his Church Ordinance 
after it had been ratified by the Reformers at Wittenburg. 

A question of no small interest now presents itself. How did 
the people of Norway react to the religious reform? To the 
Lutheran historians of the Renaissance the Reformation was 
regarded as a storm which not only uprooted the very founda- 
tions of the Medieval Church, but remodelled the faith 
and habits of the Norwegian nation within a minimum of 
time. . 

This presentation, however, is far from true. Though there 
still is much to be done before the period has been fully investi- 
gated, modern research has plane 0 overthrown this naive 
and, even from a psychological view, impossible aspect. If the 
abolition of adult tuition in the Lutheran Catechism can be 
used as an indication of the length of time Roman Catholicism 
dominated the hearts and minds of the population, then Protestan- 
tism can only be said to have been effectively established about 
1640, more than one hundred years after the introduction of the 
teachings of Luther! Even then it cannot definitely be proved 
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that every part and parcel of the faith and practice of the Middle 
Ages had been eradicated by that time. 

The reason for this widespread anti-Lutheran attitude amongst 
the population—so contrary to the situation in general in both 
Denmark and Sweden—has often enough been pondered upon. 
Some scholars of Church History have pointed out that neither 
Humanism, Mysticism, Devotio Moderna, Reform-Catholicism, 
nor even heretical movements gained a foothold in Norway 
during the Middle Ages. From this some have deduced that 
the people were intellectually dull because of deficient religious 
instruction. Preaching in the Norwegian language had been 
dispensed with long ago, it is said; and the clergy is supposed 
to have been decadent and quite out of step with the spiritual 
progress in contemporary Europe. It is, however, doubtful if 
this interpretation represents the whole truth. 

Recent probings into history of the late Middle Ages show 
that, despite indisputable signs of decay, especially in some 
of the monasteries, strong religious currents centring on the 
total submittance of the human will to the discipline of the 
Catholic Church flowed deeply within the whole of the popula- 
tion. 

Outwardly this reflected itself in many ways, amongst others 
in the concentration on the Mass and in the demand for liturgical 
uniformity, which was met shortly before the Reformation by 
the printing of the Méissale Nidrosiense and the Breviarium 
Nidrosiense (1519). 

Inwardly, it may be traced in the popular stress on confessions 
and penances, which at this time became primary aspects of 
Church life. These practices had such a grip on the people that 
it may be safely concluded that the Church of Rome never 
had greater power over the souls of the Norwegians than in 
this period. In short, Catholic piety in its common and broadest 
sense was the religious poemcan in which the nation lived. 

The truth of this conception seems to be proved in a document 
signed by Christian III in June 1537. In this he states outright, 


that the enforcement of Lutheranism into the dioceses of Norway 
had to be done quietly and carefully with due regard to the stead- 
fastness in which the populace adhered to the religion of their 
fathers. In other words, the King right from the very beginnin; 
of his conquest of Norway was aware that remoulding the faith 
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and practices of the subjects in his new domain would be no 
easy and speedy matter. 

Thumbing through the pages of history covering the first 
hundred years after the Reformation it may be ascertained 
again and again how true the King had been in his conjecture. 
Being a vanquished nation the people had no chance to rise 
up in arms for the defence of their religious convictions. In 
general they had no other choice but to resort to passive 
resistance. 

There is no evidence of individuals or groups of Norwegians 
following the example of the nuns of St. Bridget at Vadstena 
in Sweden, who filled their ears with cotton wool and wax on 
being forced to attend Lutheran High Mass. But in sense this 
practice must have been observed by quite a few, as many of 
the Catholic priests were allowed to carry on with their work 
indefinitely owing to the shortage of manpower loyal to the 
teachings of Luther. As late as 1606 the famous Lutheran writer, 
Peder Claussén Friis, in Southern Norway deplored the fact 
that many of his parishioners still “prayed to God, that the old 
faith and instruction of the Pope might be restored.” 

However, resistance did not only manifest itself in this manner. 
Throughout the whole of the sixteenth century sporadic incidents 
show how the populace, by murdering Lutheran ministers, and 
protesting violently against changes in the distribution of the 
tithe, and the removal of sacred and devotional objects from 
Cathedrals and parish churches, etc., wanted to suit action to 
the feelings within their breasts. Their antagonism towards the 
new doctrines were of old date. As early as 1529—several years 
before Lutheranism became a political issue through the machina- 
tions of Christian III—a bomb was found in the cellars of one 
of the houses in which some of the first itinerating Protestant 
preachers resided. There can, therefore, be no doubt as to the 
sincerity of their religious antipathy. 

The authorities could, of course, not remain silent. Evidence 
derived from court proceedings show that the majority of zealots 
and martyrs of the medieval faith were farmers and manual 
labourers. This is not surprising. Being feeble and quite unable 
to do anything, what remnant there was of Norwegian nobility 
joined hands with the Danish noblemen in helping the magistrates 
in reaping the harvest after the dissolution of the monasteries, 
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and the expropriation of the lands belonging to the suppressed 
Catholic hierarchy. 

The widespread and deeply felt urge to resist the forces of 
the new ecclesiastical régime may be embarrassing to modern 
Protestants; but the reasons for it may easily be visualised. 
Even if the Reformation did not bring about many outward 
changes in ritual and in devotional life, its theology was in 
many respects difficult for a simple-minded and unsophisticated 
people to understand. . 

Where Catholicism had stressed good works, Protestantism 
emphasised the necessity of justification by faith alone. In medieval 
times the Church had shouldered the responsibilities of the. 
salvation of the just. After the religious reform this was left 
to the individual human being. Looking at the problem from 
an ethical point of view, one may ask: How could moral chaos 
be im , when a nation which for hundreds of years had been 
brought up to revere the monastic ideal of chastity, suddenl 
had before its altars a clergy, who not only were married, 
but had children—and plenty of children at that? Under these 
circumstances it can hardly be surprising to learn that the 
populace joyously rallied round the Norwegian Jesuit, Laurentius 
Nicolai Norvegus (1538-1622), when he embarked upon his 
unsuccessful mission of re-establishing the faith of the past 
during the second half of the sixteenth century. But this is 
another story. 

How then was Roman Catholicism eventually obliterated 
from the minds of the people? 

Some say this never happened. Folklore, and the customs 
and music of the rural districts (much of the folk music which 
Grieg and other Norwegian composers utilised is derived from 
the Gregorian Chant) handed down to modern times, seem to 
testify to this. But strictly speaking this conception is question- 
able, since the origin and meaning of these traditions had long 
since been forgotten by those who practised them. 

As pointed out above, the influence of the religious belief 
of the Middle Ages ceased about 1640. The human factor 
bringing about this change was undoubtedly the superintendents. 
Ceaselessly they travelled by horse, by cart or sledge, over the 
mountains, down the valleys, now trudging through the heavy 
snow, now fording rivers and defying torrential showers, 
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preaching and exhorting, examining and i g. Not a 
corner of their extensive dioceses escaped the touch of their 
personal force and vigour. 

This immense work, however, would never have yielded so 
rich a harvest after about one hundred years of labour, if it 
had not been for the dynamic power of Luther’s Small Cate- 
chism, the significance of which even forced a man of St. Peter 
Canisius’s stature to provide a counterpart: Institutiones christ- 
ianae pietatis sive parvus cathechismus catholicorum (1566). The 
appreciation of this is clearly stated, amongst other i. in 
a short poem printed on one of the opening pages of a school 
edition . the Danish bishop Hans Poulsen Resen (published 
in 1616), which was much used in Norway: 


Pestis ero vivens: moriens tua mors ero Papa, 
Ipse Lutherus ait: credite Papicolae. 


As far as the Norwegian people is concerned, this prophecy 
came true. Roman Catholicism disappeared completely, and 
its influence was not felt again till the middle of the nineteenth 
century. So effectively had the Lutheran catechism done its job. 


DOES HELL EXIST? 


A Doctrinal Controversy in the Church of 
Norway 


By . 
FINN D. THORN, O.P. 


N 25 JANUARY 1953 one of the most famous theologians 
in the Established Church of Norway, Professor Ole 
Hallesby, preached a sermon over the Norwegian radio. 
His subject was the danger of eternal damnation for those who 
do not repent of their sins and turn to God. “I am certainly 
speaking this evening,” said Professor Hallesby, “to many 
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who are aware that they are not reconciled to God. You know 
that if at this very moment you fell dead on the floor, you 
would fall right down into Hell.” And the Professor went on: 
“How can you, who are not repentant, dare to go to bed at 

ight, not knowing whether you will wake up in your bed, 
or in Hell?” . 

It is not surprising that many were disturbed, and others 
scandalised by such words. The Bishop of Hamar, Kristian 
Schjelderup, was not himself listening to the radio that evening; 
but on being informed of what had been said he wrote an article 
in Aftenposten, the leading newspaper in Oslo, expressing his 
disagreement with Professor Hallesby. In the opinion of 
Schjelderup the ideas current in late Judaism, of a place of eternal 
punishment for the impious, were probably of Persian origin. 
Jesus refers to these ideas when using the term “gehenna” and 
when insisting on the “possibility of damnation.” But Jesus, 
the Bishop continued, certainly never had the intention of 
laying down a definite doctrine of an everlasting Hell. To 
this Professor Hallesby wrote a reply in the same newspaper, 
expressing his astonishment at seeing a Bishop publicly denying 
an article of the Faith of the Church and the teaching of the Bible 
concerning eternal damnation. This led Bishop Schjelderu 
to express more precisely his point of view. He had never a 
he said, to accept what the Bible teaches about the possibility 
of eternal damnation. But how this was to be understood was 
another question. And he, for his part, could not conceive of 
this as “‘a place of eternal physical pain.” 

This first controversy between Hallesby and Schjelderup 
was followed by numerous articles in the newspapers and 
periodicals about the existence or non-existence of Hell and the 
nature of eternal punishment. In this discussion two features 
emerged quite clearly. The first was the unwillingness of modern 
man, relying only on his intellectual faculties, to accept the 
Christian doctrine of Hell and punishment. The Church was 
accused of obscurantism, of maintaining “‘medieval superstitions.” 
The other fact which became more and more pe was 
the necessity of a religious authority to settle the dispute. In 
Hallesby’s sermon, which started the controversy, he claimed 
to speak with the authority of Christ himself. “This evening,” 
he said, “I am standing here in the -place of Christ. You find 
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this perhaps an audacious claim on my part. And indeed, I 
should never have ventured to make it if the Bible did not affirm: 
We are Christ's ambassadors. Therefore I entreat you in Christ’s 
name.” Later in the dispute another prominent theologian in 
the Norwegian Church maintained the right of the Church 
to settle, by her official Articles of Faith, what is true Christian 
doctrine. “We do not go to Church,” he said, “‘to hear the private 
opinions of this or that clergyman on what is the teaching of 
Holy Scripture. The Reformation did not accord to each indivi- 
dual the right to interpret the Scriptures as he might wish.” He 
must keep to the doctrine of the Church as it is formulated in 
the Articles of Faith. To this another theologian replied that 
“all the arguments in favour of the absolute authority of the 
Church put forth in her Articles of Faith were used also by the 
Catholic Church against Luther. And still we assert that Luther 
was right and the Church wrong. Why? Because the Church 
can err, and, in fact, has erred.” 

It would not be an exaggeration to say that the whole 
Norwegian people followed the controversy for several years 
with passion. The result of this was a serious doctrinal crisis 
in the Church of Norway. The Church was challenged to 
make clear her position. The challenge came from Bishop 
Schjelderup himself. On 15 June 1953 he wrote a letter to the 
Department for Ecclesiastical Affairs asking if his opinions 
still gave him the right to continue as Bishop in the Established 
Church, or if those were right who demanded his dismissal. 

The Department for Ecclesiastical Affairs is part of the State 
Administration. It is not a doctrinal tribunal. Its only means 
of settling the controversy was to ask the opinion of the 
Bishops and of the two Theological Faculties. It did this, and 
during the autumn of the same year the answers were received. 
It is easy to understand how delicate was the point at issue. 
Were the Bishops to condemn another Bishop for his teaching? 
If not, what was their own position with regard to the teaching 
of the Church and Holy Scripture about Hell? 

The answers from the eight Bishops and the two Theological 
Faculties distinguish between principles and their practical 
applications. All the Bishops maintain the Biblical doctrine 
Fa eternal damnation. The existence of Hell is acknowledged 
as forming part of the Christian Revelation. The answer from 
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the independent Theological Faculty, the Menighetsfakultet, 
representing the orthodox Lutheran section of the clergy, was 
Ja quite firm in its conformity to Scriptural teaching. 
The Theological Faculty of the University was not quite so 
clear in its statement, although it stressed that to be excluded 
from God and His love is in itself the most severe punishment 
conceivable. The answers received are rather unanimous con- 
cerning the principles. 

On the other hand they do not by any means draw the same 
practical conclusions. The question to be settled was whether 
Bishop Schjelderup should be authorised or forbidden to continue 
in his functions as Bishop, notwithstanding his doctrinal indivi- 
dualism. All the Bishops seemed to be uncertain. Naturally, 
they tried to avoid the condemnation of another Bishop. They 
found that the opinions of Bishop Schjelderup were expressed 
in such a vague manner that they did not offer sufficient material 
for a clear pronouncement about his conformity or non- 
conformity with the teaching of the Scriptures and Formulas 
of the Church. The two Theological Faculties disagreed. The 
independent Faculty stated that the words of Bishop Schjelderup 
differed from the Articles of Faith in a way that contradicted 
the responsibilities he has assumed as a Bishop of the Church, 
and asked him to reconsider his opinions. The University Faculty 
did not find that his words were so contradictory to those of 
the Bible as to place him “outside the teaching of the Evangelical- 
Lutheran Church.” So neither the Bishops nor the Professors of the 
two Faculties expressly demanded Bishop Schjelderup’s removal. 

Now the decision rested with the State Department for 
Ecclesiastical Affairs. In the event, it decided to decide nothing 
at all. It summed up its conclusion by saying that “as a whole, 
the answers do not seem to express a common agreement on 
the disputed doctrine.” As for the practical conclusion of the 
answers, the Department found that they could not authorise 
any definite decision. Accordingly the Department answered the 
letter from Bishop Schjelderup by saying that he had not trans- 
gressed his engagements as Bishop nor failed in the duties imposed 
on him by the Articles of Faith. 

It must be admitted that the matter did not warrant a 
condemnation of Bishop Schjelderup. But both Professor 
Hallesby in his radio aeons and Bishop Schjelderup in his 
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protest at the Professor’s fulminations against the unbelievers, 
had raised the question of the existence of Hell, and what is 
meant by this doctrine. It was quite legitimate to ask for a clear 
statement from the Church. This statement was looked for 
in vain. Each Bishop gave his opinion. Valuable as they may have 
been individually, these opinions did not afford any doctrinal 
pronouncement on the part of the Church. Bishop Schjelderup 
had made his appeal to a State Department; this, not being a 
doctrinal tribunal, was unable to settle the affair. Its decision 
not to decide was, paradoxically, the only one possible. 

Those who during the discussion had attacked the doctrine 
of Hell as a “medieval superstition” now declared that the denial 
of this article of faith had been permitted by the Church of 
Norway. This of course constituted a dangerous assertion. 
Many ordinary Christians continued to be uneasy. Voices were 
heard asking for a clearer statement from the Bishops themselves. 
Meanwhile a curious document was published in the autumn 
of 1954. In collaboration with some of the Professors of the 
Menighetsfakultet, thirty-four prominent members of the Church 
of Norway issued a declaration in which they assumed the right 
to teach on behalf of the Church. They said: “In accordance 
with the right and duty which rest on every Christian to judge 
all things in the light of Holy Scripture, and in virtue of the 
special responsibility which lies on everyone who is in charge 
of guiding others in the Church, we, the subscribers of this 
Fe ser find ourselves driven to state publicly what we in 
the actual situation judge necessary.”” Here we have new evidence 
of the urgency with which this controversy placed the Church 
of Norway face to face with the need of a doctrinal authority. 
The attitude of the Bishops, and still more that of the Department, 
having been judged unsatisfactory, the average Christians found 
it necessary to speak by the voice of some of their most prominent 
representatives. And they speak, they say, in the name of “the 
Congregation of the faithful professing their Creed.” Once 
more they appealed to the Bible. But as, in fact, the controversy 
turned on the right interpietation of some sayings of the Scri 
tures, they felt the need also to invoke the testimony of “the 
common ecclesiastical doctrine.” It is difficult not to see in this 
at least an implicit recognition of the authority of the Tradition 
of the Church. 
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It was objected to this declaration that if it purported to 
establish a new authority in the Church, it ran the risk of disturb- 
ing the Church Order. To this one of the subscribers retorted: 
“When did it become necessary in the Church which bears 
the name of Martin Luther, to be provided with an episcopal 
pectoral cross in order to affirm the teaching of Holy Scripture?” 

Thus the discussion continued for several years. Good 
arguments were brought forth from both sides. The “Confession- 
alists” quoted Christ’s clear words concerning eternal punishment. 
The “Liberals” maintained as strongly that such teaching contra- 
dicted His revelation of God as our Father in heaven, full of 
mercy for sinners. The question at issue, concerning the mystery 
of the relation between divine justice and divine love, doomed 
the controversy to end in stalemate. The only possibility in 
a matter of supernatural mystery is indeed to accept a teaching 
guaranteed by divine authority. But such an authority is lacking 
in a Lutheran Church. 

In the autumn of 1957 a Church Assembly composed of all 
the Bishops and of representative members of the clergy and 
laity met in Oslo. This Assembly holds its sessions at regular 
intervals, but it has no official mandate to speak in the name of 
the Church. Its aim is limited to the exchange of views on 
ecclesiastical matters. But this time the actual situation prompted 
the Assembly to make a statement. The opening speech of the 
Primate of the Church of Norway, the Bishop of Oslo, dealt 
with the controversy and moved the Assembly to vote a resolution 
about the “Hell controversy.” By 108 votes to 19 the Assembly 
adopted four points as expressing the attitude of the representa- 
tives. The first two points run as follows: 


1. The assertion that eternal punishment is contrary to the spirit 
of the revelation of God by Christ has never been recognised 
as the teaching of the Christian Church, and the Church of Norway 
— hold firm to her Articles of Faith and obey the words of her 
Lord. 

2. Though expressions of personal opinion by a minister or 
a Bishop may not involve his dismissal, this does not mean that 
his divergent views are accepted as legitimate ecclesiastical doctrine. 


Beyond doubt the Bishop of Oslo, Johannes Smemo, was 
animated by the most sincere intention in promoting this resolu- 


tion. He, and the Assembly with him, wished to put an end to 
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a tragic controversy about an important point in the Christian 
revelation. But the result was quite the opposite. The discussion 
burst out more vehemently than ever. It was objected against 
the Assembly that it had no right to establish itself as a religious 
authority. And it was accused of having committed a blunder 
by stigmatising a doctrine as heresy and yet allowing those who 
professed such a heresy to continue their functions as teachers 
and Bishops in the Church. To many this seemed a contradictory 
attitude. The name of Bishop Schjelderup was not mentioned 
in the resolution. But it is evident that his position became intoler- 
able. He was indirectly condemned by his colleagues and by 
a great majority of a representative Church Assembly. If his 
removal was not demanded, confidence in him was seriously 
shaken. For some days his own resignation was expected. But 
numerous articles in the newspapers, and others statements, 
proved that public opinion was in his favour. It is not im- 
possible that his resignation would have been followed by a 
considerable number of withdrawals of membership from the 
Church. To avoid a schism in the Church, and because he is 
convinced that he represents a legitimate point of view in the 
Church of Norway, the Bishop of Hamar has judged it to be 
his duty to continue in his functions. 

Since then the controversy has calmed down. It has been 
without issue. It could not, indeed, be otherwise in a Church 
lacking a doctrinal tribunal. Therefore its result may be said 
to have revealed what a blow was inflicted on the Church of 
Norway when it was torn away from communion with the 
Universal Church, which claims to be “‘the pillar and foundation 
upon which the truth rests.” Only a Church invested with 
divine authority can, in the name of Christ, answer the question: 
Does Hell exist? With her charisma of infallibility she continues 
to bring the teaching of Jesus Christ to all nations, until the 
consummation of the world. 


SIGRID UNDSET 


By 
A. H. WINSNES 


IGRID UNDSET’S WRITING is, in my opinion, one of the really 

remarkable literary events of our century, not only in 

Scandinavian, but also, so far as my knowledge goes, in 
European literature as a whole. 

In 1927, the year before she received the Nobel prize, the 
Swedish critic, Fr. B6dk, wrote of her: “Sigrid Undset is one 
of the very few in our age, of whom we are entitled to use the 
term ‘great’. ” 

I shall not try to give an exact definition of what “literary 
greatness” means, I am simply content to say that I believe 
Fr. Bodkisright. 

I do think it will be difficult to point to a writer in the twentieth 
century—novelist, dramatist or poet—who gives a more com- 
prehensive and more penetrating vision of human life than 
Sigrid Undset does, in her novels. Her imagination and her 
thought move with the same convincing, persuasive power 
in past and present time. She discloses the life of medieval man 
a woman with the same marvellous realistic vivacity as she 
reveals the life of modern man and woman and the conditions 
under which they live. She said on a solemn occasion, her sixty- 
fifth birthday, “I am one who has lived two thousand years in 
this country.” Sigrid Undset was not a lover of the pathetic 
style. Least of all when she s about herself. But in this 
remark—“I am one who has lived two thousand years in this 
country”—there were no reservations. She actually felt herself 
a contemporary with the age of a Stalin, a Hitler, but also with 
that of St. Augustine, St. Thomas, with King Haakon VII of 
the twentieth century and with St. Olav of the eleventh. 

A sense of history as a living continuity was perhaps her 
strongest faculty. 

In 1909, two years after her first novel, Mrs. Martha Oulie, 
had been published—a picture of the most palpable modern 
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everyday life in Oslo from the beginning of our century—the 
young novelist astonished her readers by publishing a historical 
novel, Viga-Ljot and Vigdis, concerned with the end of the 
tenth century, which was equally vivid. 

An interviewer asked her what had put it into her head to 
write about people from a time so distant. Sigrid Undset, then 
a typist in the Oslo office of the big electrical concern A. E. G.., 
answered: “You can only write novels from your own age.” 

Sigrid Undset’s novels about modern life and her novels 
about the Middle Ages do not belong to two separate periods 
of her literary production. They work into each other, mix 
together, not on the surface, but in the mind of the author. 
The past is always present when she writes about modern time 
and vice versa; there is a permeation of past and present. 

“The reason why I understand our modern age so well,” 
she wrote as a young girl (and she never doubted that she felt the 
pulse of our age) “is that from childhood I have been accustomed 
to nourish a kind of living memory of a past age with which to 
compare our own.” She was in fact brought up with a sense of 
history, for she was the daughter of the prominent archaeologist 
Ingvald Undset, who had worked with Schliemann at Troy, 
1878-79, and who gained an international name among archaeolo- 
gists with his book The Beginning of the Iron Age in Northern 
Europe. She was only eleven years old when her father died. 
But from the very beginning of her conscious life she had been 
fascinated and absorbed by his work, had listened to discussions 
between her father and his friends, among them the famous 
runologist Sophus Bugge, discussions about the origin of the 
runes, about the Eddic poems and the Icelandic sagas, the vikings 
and old trade-routes and so on. When her father during his last 
years was confined to his sick-bed, she read the old Icelandic 
family sagas to him. Now and then in the original Old Norse 
not always understanding what she read, but nevertheless fas- 
cinated by the power with which the saga-writer helped her 
to get to know so intimately people from such a remote age. 

In her autobiography Eleven Years (the English title The 
Longest Years) Sigrid Undset tells about her childhood in a way 
which sometimes reminds you of Marcel Proust’s A la recherche 
du temps perdu. Like Marcel Proust she consciously uses sense- 
perceptions, smell, for instance, in order to recapture the memory 
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of her childhood. Among other things she gives us a description 
of the first time, at the age of nine or ten, she read the master-novel 
among the Icelandic sagas, the Njdlsaga. She published this passage 
separately as an essay with the characteristic title, A book that 
was a turning-point in my life. She happened to read the saga one 
summer day in her grandfather's garden near Trondhjem. 
Its sharp realism overwhelmed her, “I had to drop the book and 
bury my face in the grass. I saw it so vividly, it hurt. Skarphedin 
(from a psychological point of view the most interesting person- 
ality in the saga) black of hair, with pallid face, fine eyes and 
ugly mouth, reckless and erratic, brave and full of resentment 
against life.” “Surely,” she adds, “a small girl was quite unable to 
appreciate the mastery of the old saga-writer’s portrait of an 
ill-fated and complex mind.” But she never forgot the picture of 
this brilliant misfit and neurotic, always on the verge of a nervous 
breakdown. And later, as a grown-up, she found the portrait of 
Skarphedin typical, to a large extent, of the saga’s Face 
of men and women and their account of the tragedies and 
frustrations of fiercely individual men and women. The sagas 
revealed to her a community in which the conflict between 
the old nordic paganism and Christian ideals had created a 
schism in the soul of man. As she sees them (and competent scholars 
agree with her), the sagas are the outcome of the meeting of 
— conditioned people with a new culture and a new 
igion, with the European Christian civilisation. 

The saga-writers were not in the first place historians, they 
were writers of fiction. They often read their own conflicts 
into their stories of old times. Several of the sagas are written b 
clerics. Some of them must have taken, she says, their new faith 
seriously. But they lived in a society whose structure and ethics 
were still pre-Christian. The great commandment of this pagan 
society was loyalty to one’s kinsmen. One would suppose, that 
in real life this close organisation of blood-relationship, where 
the first duty of the strong and wealthy man was to protect 
his relatives, where the old and wretched and the orphans were 
sure of help and shelter within the family, where the brilliance 
and renown of one member was reflected on his whole clan, 
would in the main induce a sense of security and increased 
vitality. But not so in the sagas. What impressed Sigrid Undset 
was that, almost without exception, they saw this family-inter- 
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dependence from the point of view of men and women who 
are hemmed in by it or forced into unpleasant or tragical or 
ridiculous situations. 

The main motive in the sagas, as Sigrid Undset reads them, 
is the eternal conflict between a man’s inclination and his ultimate 
convictions, between his conscience and the claims and conven- 
tions of his environment, the conflict between different kinds of 
of loyalty. 

When you read Sigrid Undset’s novels, both the modern 
and historical novels, and her essays, pamphlets, biographies 
and religious meditations, you will be impressed by the way 
in which she combines an immense variety of subjects with the 
most intense concentration on one motive, one creative idea. 

An exact formulation of this idea is impossible to give. It is 
no lifeless construction, it grows little by little, develops and 
takes shape in virtue of its own innate vitality. But we are not 
very far from the truth when we say that a religious-ethical 
inspiration is the motive power of her writing. The focus from 
which the light of her poetic vision radiates is the idea of faith- 
fulness. Her novels are not novels of purpose (tendensromaner), 
they are penetrating psychological studies, but they raise a 
problem—the problem of faithfulness and betrayal and of 
conflicting Sin In societies of different structure this conflict 
may work out in different ways, but the motive forces in these 
conflicts she regards as part and parcel of our common human 
nature at all times and in all ages. 

We Christian writers, she said in one of her speeches to 
American novelists during the last war, “ought to acknowledge 
what a shocking business is human life. Our race has been revolt- 
ing against its Creator since the beginning of time. Revolt, 
betrayal, or indifference, sloth, laziness—which of us has not 
been guilty in one or more or all of these sins at some time or 
other?” 

Sigrid Undset is an extreme realist by temperament as well 
as in principle, from a literary point of view as well as from 
a moral. | 

When she had published her first novel, her mother, an 
intelligent Danish lady, presented her with a novel by the great 
Danish novelist, Steen Steensen Blicher, a novel of the romantic 
age but with a strong undercurrent of realism, and wrote in 
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it this admonition: “Look to Blicher as your model. Be incor- 
ruptibly truthful as he is, face life courageously as you find it, 
and tell truthfully what you see.” 

And thus she has written, whether it is medieval times or 
modern times she tells about. Is it possible to write more 
realistically ? 

It is true that she does not experiment with new modes of 
expression, which are presumably more suitable for her contem- 

raries, such as Virginia Woolf and James Joyce, who grapple 
with real life. Her technique is old-fashioned and in the tradi- 
tional realistic style of the nineteenth century. 

But she is in a sense more audacious. Once, just after the 
publication of Jenny, a terribly realistic novel, she was asked by 
a rather self-satisfied lady, “In which genre do you write, Miss 
Undset?” She answered: “My genre is the indecent one.” She 
had certainly outgrown the childish slogan, é¢pater le bourgeois, 
shock the middle-class. But the picture she gives of men and 
women, of passions, of hatred pt love, of the whole of human 
existence from the first movements of the embryo in the mother’s 
womb to the decline and death of the body, from the scent 
of blood a new-born child takes with him when he enters the 
world to the highest conscious life and mystical experience of 
God—it is all without the slightest touch of romantic idealisation 
or sentimentalism. 

Few writers have looked more deeply into the dark corners 
of human life. But she does not forget to tell other and more 
cheering truths, which in a way, are more shocking. The main 
thing in Sigrid Undset’s optimistic view of man is : awareness 
of man’s own contribution to his misery—his own guilt. Man 
forges his own misery! Sigrid Undset is extremely realistic in 
her style, but, from the very beginning, definitely anti- 
naturalistic in her conception of lite 

Man’s faculty for conceiving a sense of guilt and appreciating 
sin—and to Sigrid Undset the idea of sin is the traditional, 
theological one, the rupture of the bond which connects the indi- 
vidual with a divine order is, to her way of thinking, the 

roclamation of man’s unique place in the universe, a sign of 
his dignity and of the love of the creator for his creature. 

Her great novels of the Middle Ages, Kristin Lavransdatter 
and Olav Audunssén, beyond doubt her grandest achievements, 
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deal with this subject, the latter perhaps in a more magnificent 


way. 

The setting of Olav Audunssén is the Norwegian community 
in the thirteenth century, in which Christian institutions are 
already established and Christian teaching has influenced life. 
Olav has killed a man, the Icelander Teit, who had seduced 
Ingunn, his betrothed and beloved bride. He had killed him 
in a remote place in the wilderness. Is it likely that his misdeed 
will be discovered by man? And why care about Teit, nobody 
knew him, a man without relations? “He (Olav) had killed so 
many better men in war, why should he take this to his heart?” 
But he cannot get rid of the unpleasant thought of Teit. He 
makes all efforts to overcome his sense of guilt. And for periods of 
his life he succeeds. But the trouble is that Olav Audunssén 
is not a pagan any more. Christianity has implanted in his mind 
a strange idea about the value of a single man, about the inviolable 
right which even a miserable creature such as Teit possesses, 
because he too belongs to a supernatural order where there 
is a law higher than the law man gives himself. The various 
stages of Olav’s repentance are presented with unfaltering 
knowledge of the working of the Racoon heart and the social 
and historical conditions under which Olav lives. The stages 
of his repentance are submitted to a unique psychological analysis 
which follow the Christian doctrine of the three stages—attritio, 
contritio cordis, confessio oris (sorrow of sin, remorse, confession). 
At last Olav understands the Christian paradox and formulates it 
in these words: “Never, it seems to me, has Our Lord shown us 
His grace more abundantly than when He branded me with the 
mark of Cain.” 

Olav Audunssén is a magnificent novel about the Christian 
idea of brotherhood and human fellowship contrasted with 
the closed society of the old paganism. 

In modern fiction Olav Audunsson recalls Raskolnikov in 
Dostoievski’s famous novel Crime and Punishment. Certainl 
the gap between the satanic intellectual from the nineteen 
century and the pious Christian of the thirteenth is a great one. 
The motivation for Raskolnikov’s murder of the miserable 
old pawnbroker is quite different from the motive behind 
Olav’s murder of Teit. Raskolnikov is possessed by the demon 
of power. But when the modern pagan Raskolnikov constructs 
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his defence against his bad conscience, his reasoning goes much 
in the same way as that into which Olav is led by the reminis- 
cences of the old paganism, the pagan ego in him. Why care 
about the wretched life of the pawnbroker, when he, the genius, 
can profit by its destruction? Thus argues Raskolnikov. Why 
care about a freed thrall, an individual outside the old organisa- 
tion of blood-relations? That is, to put it briefly, how Olav more 
or less consciously attempts to make himself immune from his 
Christian belief. In spite of the centuries between them, there 
is a remarkable conformity in the background of the two novels. 
The background of Dostoevski’s novel is a prophetic vision 
of the twentieth century. Raskolnikov represents the modern 
paganism, the beginning of the collectivistic totalitarian spirit, 
in which the value of the individual and of the human personality 
disappears. The background in Sigrid Undset’s novel is the 
disintegration of the collectivistic spirit of the old pagan society, 
from which the individual gradually releases himself with 
the help of the Christian conception of the dignity of man. 

When Sigrid Undset wrote her first novels (Mrs. Martha 
Oulie, Happy Youth, Jenny, The Sliver from the Magic Looking- 
Glass) the novels which preceded her medieval epics, she was 
not a Christian. Like most young people of her generation 
she was an agnostic, perhaps an atheist. Quite honestly, she 
once wrote, we were not atheists, we were angry with God, 
we suffered from theophobia. She rejected Christianity. But she 
was not definitely anti-Christian. Nor had she adopted any 
kind of substitute, such as pacifism, feminism, socialism or 
nationalism. She simply could not believe in them because of 
their unrealistic conception of human nature. Very early she 
looked upon various kinds of modern idealism simply as wishful 
thinking or disguised self-glorification. Already as a young 
girl she had the feeling that people when rejecting religious 
dogmas fervently accepted political dogmas. 

Her first novels describe youth during the years immediately 
before the First World War. 

The men and women, mostly young girls, who form the 
chief characters in these novels, are very ordinary middle-class 
people, most of them earning their own living, the young girls 
working in offices, some of them getting married, with varying 
success. There is nothing extraordinary about these personalities. 
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But you cannot help being interested in them, for they represent 
so truthfully something eternally human and at the same time 
something which is the mood of the age. Sigrid Undset describes 
the dissatisfaction, the unconscious dissatisfaction, of youth 
which grows up in an age whose mentality is without response 
to the spirit of youth and to the spirit of adventure and absolute 
loyalty. Consciously or unconsciously they feel a moral and 
spiritual vacuum. The relativism of all moral values leads to a 
selfish attitude to life, an egocentric individualism. The tragical 
symbol of this youth is Jenny in the novel of the same name, 
the most impressive, and gloomy story Sigrid Undset has written 
about the loneliness of modern man, the isolation of a human 
soul equipped with an insatiable thirst for the absolute, for some- 
thing outside itself, greater than itself. 

Sigrid Undset has written several historical essays, some of 
them very important, dealing with the period of the Renaissance 
and Reformation. She is no admirer of that period. In her eyes 
the Renaissance, in spite of all its wonderful manifestation of 
man’s creative faculty, introduces the modern malady, man’s 
self-glorification. Her novels about modern life reveal the cul- 
mination and breakdown of the anthropocentric view of life, of 
irresponsible individualism. 

Unless we rediscover the transcendental aspiration of our 
existence, she said in a speech to the Students’ Society in Oslo 
in March 1914, our civilisation will end in a kind of suicide. 

The outbreak of the First World War did not bring disillusion 
to Sigrid Undset or the collapse of the ideals in which she believed. 
On the contrary. The ideal in which she believed had nothing 
to do with wishful thinking. Her ideal was now put to the 
test. As a sceptic, she was not impressed by the great slogans— 
democracy, eternal peace, war to end war. But the fighting of 
Britain and France filled her with the deepest gratitude and with 
admiration. Motives are always mixed, she writes in an article 
from 1917, but the willingness of Britain and France to fight 
against German militarism is nevertheless a struggle for values 
without which human life has no meaning. 

In times of trouble, according to Arnold Toynbee, weaker 
souls may have the impression that reality is nothing but chaos. 
But on stronger spirits the situation may have an opposite effect. 


The spectacle of turbulence in the visible world may make the 
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inner eye receptive to an everlasting spiritual unity, in spite 
of dispute and disintegration on the surface. 

That was what happened to Sigrid Undset during the First 
World War. She discovered the spiritual basis and unity of our 
European civilisation and she realised that she herself, with all 
her loyalties, was personally engaged in the tremendous thin; 
called Christianity. She was received into the Catholic Churcl 
in 1924. Lutheran Christianity in which she had been educated 
had never appealed to her. The idea of a church subordinated to 
the State was to her mind simply horrifying, a stage, in her eyes, 
towards secularisation of religion. An interviewer er 
once which historical person she admired most. She answered 
without hesitation, “Thomas More.” She remembered his 
immortal sentence on the scaffold: “The King’s good servant, 
but God’s first.” 

The Christian inspiration gave a fresh stimulus to the creative 
faculty in her art. It was only after the discovery of the Christian 
idea of life that she was able to realise her gigantic plan for a 
broad novelistic representation of the life of common man and 
everyday life in the Middle Ages, a plan which she had nourished 
from early youth. 

Her knowledge of the Middle Ages, not only Scandinavian 
but European, was almost unlimited. She was a scholar. Nothing 
of what she knows is second-hand. She draws from all kind of 
sources, literature, art, law, folklore, ballads, sagas and legends, 
written and unwritten. 

But she had to discover Christianity and personally accept 
the discovery before she could really write about medieval men 
and women. She had to be freed from the modern anthropo- 
centric view of life in order to make the essential idea of medieval 
civilisation her own. . 

Sigrid Undset st herself in medieval life, not to escape 
from modern chaos but to make Christianity visible to modern 
man, showing how the light of Christian civilisation was carried 
to the heathen Nordic people as the supreme answer to the 
riddles of which humanity had always aware, teaching 
them their dependence, as created things, on our Creator and 
showing them the right way of adoring God. 

The problem of her medieval novels was also the problems 
of modern man and an everlasting problem. It sounds like 
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a paradox, but it is true—her medieval novels are “tracts for the 
times.” 

The novels of the last period of Sigrid Undset’s writing, 
that is, the novels about modern life which appeared after 
her medieval novels, between the two wars, Gymnadenia (The 
Wild Orchid) and The Burning Bush, Ida Elisabeth and The Faithful 
Wife deal with the same subject as the novels from the period 
before the First World War. But the angle from which she now 
approaches modern life is different. The general atmosphere 
and surroundings in which the characters of these novels move 
and develop do not differ very much. The mechanisation of 
life, the collectivistic and materialistic spirit has not diminished. 
On the contrary, the conscious feeling of the crisis of our civilisa- 
tion is intensified. In Scandinavian literature between the two 
wars it is not possible to point to a novel, poem or drama that 
reflects this sense of crisis more profoundly or analyses it in a 
more realistic way and in wider perspective than the great 
novels about Paul Selmer’s conversion, Gymnadenia (The Wild 
Orchid) and The Burning Bush. In a certain sense they are striking 
counterparts to T. S. Eliot’s “The Waste Land.” But the picture 
Sigrid Undset gives of the chaos is not written in disgust. Without 
preaching she conveys a positive message. The great object of 
these books is the encouraging rediscovery of the spiritual 


character of our human existence. 


A notable feature of the Christian renaissance in modern 
literature is its realistic character. It has, so far as I can see, very 
little in common with the aesthetic romantic attitude or the 
decadent tendency of the fin de siécle. The phalanx of Christian 

ets and thinkers of the twentieth century distinguish themselves 

y their close contact with social and political life and with 
nature and with the rare gift of common sense. The poetry of 
Paul Claudel is a hymn to sensuous, concrete reality, to the work 
of creation, the perennial theme, “The heavens declare the glory 
of God.” Charles Péguy, his great compatriot, does not 
take refuge in the Church in order to escape from the misery 
of the modern world. Refreshing was the humour, wit and 
common sense of Chesterton’s apology for Christianity. T. S. 
Eliot relates poetry to social reality in a new, surprising, shocking 
way. On the whole, modern society is the object of criticism 
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and satire. But the criticism is inspired-by an appreciation of 
the fundamental: values of our civilisation. Quite naturally, 
writes Sigrid Undset, someone had to realise there is nothing 
wrong with the world but only with the will of man. She asked, 

haps the idea of sin has something to do with reality? Novelists 
fike Francois Mauriac, Georges Bernanos, Graham Greene and 
Sigrid Undset belong to the most penetrating psychologists 
in modern literature. As a matter of fact, it is inevitable. The 
Christian religion, wrote Paul Valéry, not himself a Christian, 
in his essay “La Crise de ]’Esprit” insists upon self-examination. 
It confronts, he says, the spirit of man with the most refined 
psychological problems, as well as the most important and the 
most beneficial Sigrid Undset is the Christian realist par excellence. 
From a literary point of view she Jinks together the various 
traditions of European realism. Her novels have grown organ- 
ically out of the powerful representation of everyday life that 
we meet in the realistic novel of the nineteenth century. But the 
essential point in her realism is her Christian point of view, 
which gives to everyday life, the life of common man, a signi- 
ficance and an emphasis unknown to non-Christian writing. 
The realism of Christianity, she writes in Gymnadenia, is boundless. 
Thanks to the Christian realism she learnt to look upon all human 
affairs not in isolation, but in the light of human solidarity 
and finally to see man as a creature in relation to his creator, 
and, in her own words, to write about this “‘as an equally realistic 
reality as sexual life and the longing for worldly happiness.” 

During the last war Sigrid Undset, escaping to America 
from the Germans in Norway, displayed an inspired propaganda 
for Christian and democratic ideas, showing the need for 
democracy to become conscious of its basis in the Christian 
ideas of equality, brotherhood and liberty. 

Speaking on one occasion to American and European emigrant 
writers at the P.E.N. Club she said: 


If modern paganism, that is, a religion that teaches man to 
adore man, conceding to man the right to rule man, without 
responsibility to any powers outside man’s world—if [she says] 
this pseudo-religion should succeed in suppressing all genuine 
religions, from the small tribal religions which still teach men 
bringing offerings, to Christianity—if it should succeed .. . 
then a world will emerge which is so unlike anything that has 
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been known by mankind these last two thousand years, that it is 
useless to speculate upon its effects... .. I do not believe that it 
will succeed. The springs that have quickened men’s souls on 
earth may be wlek and muddied—God knows for how long, 
but I believe they cannot be suppressed. Sooner or later, perhaps 
not for very many years, the memory of glorious resistance to 
oppressors will be resurrected by creative imagination, to show 
people imprisoned within the confines of their own day the 
old ways aaa into future. 


She is herself this Christian poet. An escapist if you like! 
Probably most of the great literature of the world might with 
some degree of reasonableness be called escapist literature. 


ENGLISH INFLUENCE 
ON NORWEGIAN 
MONASTICISM 


By 
JOHN GRAN, O.C.R. 


HE EUROPEAN SCENE at the beginning of the tenth century, 

after the death of King Alfred roiged 900), was po 

tragic confusion. With the disintegration of the Empire of 
Charlemagne, there was no force capable of establishing unity 
among the nations in the name of Christendom. Everywhere 
rulers were engrossed in their own policies in isolation from 
their neighbours. Temporal, moral and spiritual affairs were 
at their lowest ebb. The religious houses were all too often 
houses of God in little more than name; discipline was often 
deplorable, while learning was largely a thing of the past. 
Organised Religious Orders were unknown. 

If culture and the Christian religion were on the decline 
on the Continent, in Norway they were non-existent. The 
North had never been subdued by the Romans or benefited 
from the Roman civilisation. It was long after the fall of the 
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Roman that St. Anscar (801-65) preached the gospel 


in Denmark and Sweden, where he encountered paganism, 
accompanied sometimes with human sacrifices, in the crudest 
of forms. The behaviour of the Viking hordes in England was 
itself an eloquent testimony of this. 

At the beginning of the tenth century a new monastic family 
came into we in Burgundy in France: Cluny was born. 
It would be hard to over-estimate the historical importance of 
this event, even for Norway, especially when the background 
of the times is taken into account. Cluny created the first religious 
Order strictly so called. It established houses throughout Christ- 
endom, and reformed and incorporated into its system many other 
earlier foundations. Each of these monasteries owed allegiance 
to the Mother House, with the result that the Cluniac Order 
became the sole efficient international organisation of its day. 

One of the French Cluniac monasteries, Fleury on the Loire, 
was the source of perhaps the most remarkable revival. Among 
its members it counted several young monks from England, 
including the nephew of the Danish archbishop of Canterbury, 
Odo. This was Oswald, the future bishop of Worcester and 
archbishop of York, who became one of the principal reformers 
of monastic life in England. Through Oswald and his brethren 
the Cluniac reform was introduced into England. 

It is true that the religious state of England, thanks to the 
ability of Alfred’s successors, was better than that of the Continent, 
but it was deplorable enough. The Vikings were still a serious 
menace, whether they made forays from their British strongholds 
or came in successive relays from across the sea. The defence- 
lessness of the monasteries made them an easy prey. For the 
most part they had been destroyed, their libraries burnt and 
their lands wasted. 

But now under the vigorous leadership of Oswald (d. 992), 
St. Dunstan (d. 988) and Oswald’s disciple, St. Aethelwold (d. 984) 
the Church and the monastic Order received a new lease of life 
in England. The renaissance was in fact so complete that it was 

ible to extend the revival abroad. The English monks 
looked to Norway. Although the Norsemen had ravaged Britain, 
yet no sooner had Britain recovered and infused new life into her 
Church and discipline into her religious houses than she was ready 
to return good for evil and send missionaries to Norway. 
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In the time of King Athelstan, “first King of all Britain,” 
Harald Fairhair, “first King of all Norway” (c. 880-c. 940), 
anxious to give his son Haakon the best possible education, sent 
him to the English court. This marked the opening of a new era 
for the Norwegian people. The young prince became a Christian, 
and, on ascending the throne, sent to England for a bishop and 
some priests, as the saga tells us. There is good reason to believe 
that they were monks of Glastonbury. All that is known of their 
subsequent history is that the priests were killed by the peasants 
and their churches burnt down. If the bishop is the one-time 
Glastonbury monk “‘Sigefridus, Norwegian bishop” whose obit 
is mentioned by William of Malmesbury, then he at least must 
have returned home in safety. After this attempt, King Haakon 
gave up trying to enforce the Christian faith on the people, but 
already his successor, King Olav I (995-1000), who had been 
baptised by a hermit in the Scilly Isles, was able to Christianise 
large parts of the country. In this he was aided by the English 
bishop Sigurd and other religious men. Of this Sigurd the 
Icelandic monk Gunnlaug writes: “He has been the King’s most 
noble assistant towards the salvation of our souls, wherefore it 
seems to us he has become the Apostle of the Norsemen.” 
Olav II, St. Olav, who completed the work of his namesake, 
was assisted from England by a large body of priests and by 
at least four bishops. It would seem probable that many, if not 
all, were monks. One of the bishops later returned to England 
and became abbot of Abingdon. Requests for clergy in such sub- 
stantial numbers could hardly have vo met except by drawing 
on religious from the larger abbeys. Of this Sigurd the Icelandic 
monk Gunnlaug writes: “He has been the King’s most noble 
assistant towards the salvation of our souls, wherefore it seems to 
us he has become the Apostle of the Norsemen.” Olav II, St. Olav, 
who completed the work of his namesake, was assisted from 
England by a large body of priests and by at least four bishops. 
It would seem probable that many, if not all, were monks. One 
of the bishops later returned to England and became abbot of 
Abingdon. Requests for clergy in such substantial numbers could 
hardly have been met except by drawing on religious from the 
larger abbeys. 

It was at this time that the Danish king Canute (1014-1035) 
ruled over both Britain and Norway. The chroniclers tell us 
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that in his later years he was a devout Christian, endowing 
minsters and founding monasteries. About the year 1028 he is 
said to have established the first Benedictine abbey in Norway, 
on the small island of Holm on the west coast near the capital, 
Nidaros, which later generations have renamed Trondheim. 
Historians agree that these must have been Englishmen, although 
their mother house is unknown. The early history of the rat 
tion is wanting. However, it was still too early for monasticism 
to thrive in Norway. Holm, when we next hear of it eighty years 
later, appears to have been recently refounded and is now, 
significantly enough, a house of the Cluniac observance. Indeed, 
these years had been troublous for both Norway and England. 
England had been conquered by the Normans, though this 
did not alter the relationship between the two countries. 

The reform of Clun had taken two hundred years to reach 
the Norwegian capital. St. Alban’s Abbey, also Benedictine, 
was founded on another island on the barren west coast, Selje, 
probably in honour of the English martyr, who, according to 
the legend, had tragically ended his days there, together with 
his sister, an Irish princess called Sunniva, and others.t The 
monastery treasured their 1elics. A Benedictine house was also 
founded about this time at Bergen which had a profound influence 
on the cultural development of the city, recently founded by 
King Olav the Peaceful and then the capital of the country. 

The twelfth century saw another monastic reform from the 
same French district as Cluny and inspired by the same ideals, 
namely, to keep the Rule of St. Benedict in its original purity. 
This was the Cistercian Order, started by an Englishman, St. 
Stephen Harding. But whereas the Cluniac concentrated largely 
on intellectual work and the liturgy, the Cistercians were to live 
by manual labour. 

The English annals of this period sometimes mention Nor- 
wegian monks in English monasteries even before Norway had 
been entirely Christianised. One of these monks, Ranolv, a 
member of the Benedictine abbey of St. Mary’s in York, is 
mentioned among the first of a little band who, under the 
leadership of the prior, set out to inaugurate the new life of 


1 Through some curious legend the English protomartyr (St. Alban) was 
introduced into the story of St. Sunniva and was believed to be buried on the 


island. 
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primitive monastic observance. The band eventually settled in 
the country near Ripon and grew into the flourishing abbey of 
Fountains. When the bishop of Bergen, Sigurd, visited this 
house about twelve years later, he was so moved with what he 
saw that he decided to give his paternal inheritance, including 
his landed property, for a foundation of this Order in his diocese. 
Ranoly, the Norwegian monk of Fountains, was the obvious 
man to lead a group of monks, no doubt twelve in number as 
the rule prescribed, to Bergen, in company with the bishop 
himself. The monastery they founded, with Ranolv as abbot, 
was Lyse, which became one of the most important abbeys 
in the country. This was in 1146. In the following year the 
story was repeated by the bishop of Oslo, who was perhaps 
himself an Englishman. Another group of “founding fathers,” 
as we call them, this time from Kirkstead in Lincolnshire, a 
daughter house of Fountains, settled on an island opposite 
Oslo—Caput Insula or Hovedé. The abbot, Adverus, is thought 
to have been another Norwegian who had become a monk in 
England. Unfortunately little is known about these first two 
foundations. However, some seventy-five years later certain 
interesting facts emerge. 

The abbot of Lyse, who is thought to have been an English- 
man, was sent by the Norwegian king to Henry III of England 
to conclude a treaty of commerce and friendship between the 
two countrics. About the same time we find the Norwegian 
king taking Askatin, presumably an English abbot of Hoveds, 
as his chancellor. On several occasions Askatin was the royal 
envoy in Scotland, and he was present at the signing of the peace 
treaty of Winchester in 1269. A later abbot of the same house 
became the king’s envoy to the Pope, one Laurence, who was 
certainly English, and ended his days as abbot of Kirkstead, 
whence his monastery had originated more than one hundred 
years earlier—an indication that the connections between the 
Norwegian and English houses were continuous. Again, more 
than one hundred and thirty years after the foundation of Lyse, 
its abbot, Richard, almost certainly an Englishman, twice acted 
as a royal ambassador to King Edward I, who spoke very highly 
of him. It is not difficult to see why religious were chosen for 
tasks such as these. The high standard of education which had 
helped to form these English religious put them among the 
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few men capable of dealing with the difficulties inherent in 
such missions. There is here, I think, an English contribution, 
not only to Norwegian monasticism, but to the country as a 
whole, since in practice the two things cannot be divorced. 
This should not * overlooked. 

For the remainder of the Middle Ages the Norwegian monas- 
teries whenever they needed help continued to look to England. 
When, for instance, in the thirteenth century the oldest Benedic- 
tine abbey in the country, Holm, was in a bad state both materially 
and spiritually, it would seem that the prior went to England 
and was able to obtain the necessary assistance to extricate the 
abbey from its financial difficulties. But who would help them 
spiritually? The abbot and prior consulted the Pope, who told 

em that they might freely choose the man they judged to be 
the most suitable. After some deliberation they replied: “Your 
Holiness, we have learnt by experience that the monks of our 
Order are nowhere in the whole world so well disciplined as 
in England; nor is there, as we hear from report, any house so 
well ordered as that of St. Alban, the protomartyr of the English. 
We therefore ask for a certain monk of that house, named 
Matthew, whose wisdom and fidelity we have had experience 
of, to inform and instruct us; besides he is a ese oe of 
our king, who will be able by his means, if he deems it necessary, 
to subdue any rebels against him.” The chronicler continues, 
“The abbot of St. Albans therefore obeyed the Pope, as he 
justly ought; and the said monk justly obeyed his abbot. The 
business proceeded and was settled satisfactorily, so that the 
Abbey of Holm in Norway continued in peace and prosperity, 
and the monastic Order, which was exposed to such peril in that 
country, now, by the grace of God, recovered breath, as did 
also some other monasteries there.’” This monk was the English 
historian Matthew Paris, and the words are his own. 

Monasticism, then, came to Norway from England, and, with 
English help, continued to thrive there. 

One question that seems to call for an answer is this: What 
sort of men, and possibly women, were the religious of that 
time? There is good reason to believe that they were excellent 
people, for they came at a time of ardent reform at home, and, 
in the case of the Cistercians, in the first fervour of a rising 
Order and from houses where the spirit of observance was 
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remarkable. The sources tell us nothing unfavourable concerning 
them. Spiritually and materially they helped to transform the 
country. Churches were a necessity: consequently, as if by 
accident, they taught the Norwegians to build in stone in place 
of wood. The first stone churches were built after the fashion 
of the Anglo-Saxons, and, a little later, in the heavy Norman 
style. The English-built abbeys, originally very austere, soon 
yielded to the new Gothic influence, which came from the 
Continent by way of England. The ruins present us with examples 
of exquisite workmanship altogether un-Norwegian in character. 
Again, in the field of arts and crafts, Norway largely owes to 
these men the knowledge of painting, sculpture and the production 
of stained glass, although no names have come down to us, 
as they rarely did in the Middle Ages. The monks also tilled 
the soil according to methods learnt in England—an object- 
lesson in agriculture of some importance. Their influence was 
great also in gardening and fruit-growing, and they introduced 
many hitherto unknown plants, trees and vegetables. Some of 
their gardens are still extant and still excellent. The monks too, 
strange as it may seem to us today, maintained lively overseas 
connections. Abbeys had their own ships, and the chronicles 
published in the English Rolls Series have many references to 
them as exporters of monastery produce and also importers 
of goods obtainable only with difficulty in Norway. Traffic of 
the kind continued until the end of the thirteenth century, 
when gradually new trade routes were opened up and Norway 
became more and more oriented towards Continental Europe. 

In spite, however, of all this interchange between the two 
countries, the most important contribution of England to Norwa 
and Norwegian monasticism was, I think, this—that in this wild. 
poor, half-pagan, thinly populated country, we find houses of 
God where families of men and women were striving to live 
the full Christian life. In addition, it was largely through these 
monasteries that the people came into contact with religion 
as something beautiful, i came to know the liturgy, a synthesis 
of harmony, peace, dignity and prayer. 

A remarkable feature of all that England did for Norway 
is that it was done freely and spontaneously: there was no 
obligation. Throughout this period Norway was subject first 
to the archiepiscopal see of Bremen in North Germany, then to 
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the Danish see of Lund. The archbishops of these sees may 
have been incapable of doing very much themselves, but surely 
they must have looked with wonder and Christian satisfaction 
at the successful work of the English, a work which was not 
confined to Norway alone, but extended to Sweden and Denmark. 

It is remarkable, too, that when the time came for Norway 
and Sweden to have their own native metropolitans, the Pope 
chose an Englishman, Nicholas Breakspeare, for the task of 
arranging matters. The papal representative, who later himself 
became Pope (Adrian IV), spent about eighteen months in 
Scandinavia, accomplishing a great deal in this short time. 

If in this brief sketch I have only mentioned a few religious 
foundations, I do not thereby intend to minimise the importance 
of later religious. The contemplative monasteries came, as far 
as our scanty sources and reasonable conjectures permit us to 
conclude, either directly from England or from these English 
foundations abroad. The Canons Regular, the Friars and the 
Hospitallers followed, but with the exception of the Brigittines, 
they came from the Continent. 

As a Norwegian I feel there is much to be grateful for. Although 
these monasteries, except for some picturesque ruins, have 
long since disappeared, memory and gratitude linger on among 
the people. One has only to open a history book to be convinced 
of that. In conclusion we may quote the Norwegian Protestant 
scholar Lange: “We must alos the silence of the sources, 
which makes it impossible for us to determine in detail the 
influence which the activity of these, generally speaking, excellent 
foreigners has had on the Church, and on science and culture. 
In all these matters we are referred back to England as the mother 
country.” 


CONTRIBUTORS (continued from page 68). 

ANDREAS HOFGAARD WINSNES. Born 1889 in Chris- 
tiania (Oslo). Doctor of Philosophy. Professor of Literature and 
Philosophy at the University of Oslo. Has published numerous 
works on Norwegian, English and German literature, and, 
recently, monographs on Sigrid Undset and Jacques Maritain. 
JOHN GRAN, O.C.R. Born 5 April 1920 at Bergen. Entered 
the Cistercian Order at Caldey November 1949. Fr. Gran is the 
first Norwegian to enter the Cistercians since the Reformation. 
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BOOKS BY DOM DAVID KNOWLES 


The Religious Orders 
in England 


The first two volumes, covering the period from 1216 
to the end of the Middle Ages, are already available. 
The third volume, on the Tudor Age, which completes 
this work, is due for publication this year. ‘Quite 
indispensable for any serious study of Medieval English 
History, and . . . most beautifully written.’ 
W. A. PANTIN in the TABLET. 
Vols. I and II, each Sos. net; Vol. III, about §5s. net 


The Monastic Order 
in England 


A history of its development from the times of St. 


Dunstan to the fourth Lateran Council, 943-1216. 
50s. net 


The Episcopal Colleagues of 
_ Archbishop Thomas Becket 
The Ford Lectures for 1949. 18s. net 


The Historian & Character 


Inaugural Lecture of the Regius Professor of Modern 
History, 1955. 2s. 6d. net 


WITH #. K. S. ST. JOSEPH 
Monastic Sites from the Air 
The first volume of Cambridge Air Surveys.  §§s. net 
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Outstanding New Catholic Books 


We Have a Pope 

A Portrait of His Holiness Pope John XXIII 

By Msgr. Albert Giovanetti. Translated by John Chapin. One of 
the first full-length biographies of the new Pontiff, popularly told and 
covering every aspect of his colourful ecclesiastical career. Illustrated 
with many recent photographs. $2.75 


To the Other Towns 

A Life of Blesséd Peter Favre 

By William V. Bangert, S.J. A glowing account of the life of Blesséd 
Peter Favre, the genial priest who was an associate of St. Ignatius in the 
formation of the Society of Jesus. $4.50 


The Life of Christ 

By Andrés Fernandez, S.J. Translated by Paul Barratt, O.F.M.Cap. 
Beautifully designed and produced with abundant illustrations and maps, 
this is one of the greatest lives of Christ ever written and made available 
in English. $12.50 


Biblical Subject Index 

Edited by William J.Kiefer,S.M. ‘‘The book is most useful for putting 
one’s finger on verses which contain ideas rather than actual terms, e.g. 
the idea of justice rather than the word. This Index is a good Scriptural 
key for preachers and directors of retreats.’’—America. $4.50 


My Lady Miriam 

By Mélanie Marnas. Translated and adapted by Rev. Sidney A. 
Raemers. An attractive picture of the Mother of God drawn from 
Scripture, history, and the traditional documents of the Church. $3.75 


Give Me Souls 

A Life of Cardinal Merry del Val 

By Sister M. Bernetta Quinn, O.S.F. ‘‘An edifying and entertaining 
life of the Secretary of State of Pius X. The best chapters describe the 
close relationship between Pius and his youthful prime minister.’’— 
Theological Studies. $3.75 


A History of the Catholic Church 

By Ludwig Hertling, S.J. Translated by Anselm Gordon Biggs, O.S.B. 
“As a popular history of the Church, Father Hertling’s account should 
be singled out for the highest recommendation ; in its class it has few, if 
any, peers.’’—America. $7.50 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland, U.S.A. 
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7 SOME IMPORTANT BOOKS 
4 St. THOMAS AQUINAS 
d By M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. 
ought is generally recognized as being one t pro- 
duced in modern times.”—The Tablet. 
Demy 8vo. 18/- 
d CATHOLICISM 
e By M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. 
° *‘A book which Catholics will cherish, honest inquirers will 
find invaluable and the Church’s enemies feel to be more than 
a little uncomfortable.” —The Month. 
. Wrappers. 4/6 
e FAITH AND INTELLIGENCE 
° By Canon Jacques Leclercq 
“In this short work, the author faces the problem of faith in 
the intellectual world of today. With subtlety he points out 
g that whereas there is a certain disquiet in some Catholic circles, 
especially those connected with Universities, at the same time 
” there is a definite and remarkable return to Christian belief 
Y among circles which, for several generations, have been 
unbelieving.” —Le Seminaire. 
Cap 8vo. 3/6 
% THE CHURCH AND MODERN SCIENCE 
a By Rev. P. J. McLaughlin, D.Sc. 
5 A completely up-to-date book dealing with the Catholic 
Church’s attitude to Science through the ages. It is written in 
a very readable style, to appeal to all tastes, and is full of the 
most vital information. 
, Demy 8vo. 30/- 
‘ NATURE OF BELIEF 
5 By M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. 
A new, revised and enlarged edition of this important work. 
Demy 8vo. 21/- 
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JUST LISTEN TO THIS! 


On February 20th the CATHOLIC HERALD 
publishes its annual IRISH NUMBER. It offers a 
FREE HOLIDAY in IRELAND, flying there and 
back by AER LINGUS. There will be PICTURES, 
and ARTICLES for both low and high brows, on 
subjects both high and—well, very interesting 
anyway. JOHN D. SHERIDAN, that famous 
humorist, will write for you. So will STEPHEN 
RYNNE, with many books on Ireland to his 
credit. JOHN F. DEMPSEY, General Manager 
of Aer Lingus, will be writing on an obvious subject, 
and PETER OWENS will be writing on Ireland’s 
agriculture in relation to England. HUGH 
DELARGY, M.P., will write on GOVERNMENT 
in Ireland, and we will probably have to move to 
the country after that! 
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THE MONTH 


Annual Subscription 34s. 6d. (U.S. $6) 


from 114 MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


STARTING in January 1959 a series of articles will be published 
in each issue on the principal mystical and ascetical writers in the 
Church. The series when completed in two or three years will form 
an unusual and fascinating history of mysticism, for the teaching of 
each of the great figures will be set in an individual and personal 
framework. Apart from many well-known English writers, a 
number of French authors of distinction have agreed to contribute. 
A list of some of the articles and their authors is here given: 


ST GREGORY OF NYSSA 
Fr Jean Daniélou, S.J. 


ST BERNARD 
William Yeomans, S.J. 


ST IGNATIUS OF LOYOLA 
Fr Maurice Giuliani, S.J. 


ST BEDE 
Donald Nicholl 


JOHN CASSIAN 
Dom Bede Griffiths, O.S.B. 


JEROME NADAL 
Fr Joseph F. Conwell, S.J. 


THOMAS GALLUS 
Fr James Walsh, S.J. 


RICHARD OF ST VICTOR 
Fr John Bligh, S.J. 


AUGUSTINE BAKER 
Renée Haynes 


ST BERNARDINO DE LAREDO 
Kathleen Pond 


RICHARD ROLLE 
Dr E. J. Arnould 


THOMAS A KEMPIS 
Fr D. J. Tesser, S.J. 


ST BRUNO 
A Monk of Parkminster 


BENET OF CANFIELD 
Dom Gerard Sitwell, O.S.B. 


ST CATHERINE OF SIENA 
Fr Paul Molinari, S.J. 


WALTER HILTON 
Joy Russell-Smith 


ST AUGUSTINE 
Fr Charles Boyer, S.J. 


ST BRIDGET OF SWEDEN 
Fr Tryggve Lunden 


ST ALPHONSUS RODRIGUEZ 
Fr Donal O’ Sullivan, S.J. 


PERE SURIN 
Fr Michel de Certeau, S.J. 


BL. JOHN RUYSBROEK 
Eric Colledge 


BL. ANGELA DE FOLIGNO 
Ann Stafford 


THE 


ORDER FORM 
(if you wish to subscribe for a friend) 


Date 
Please send THE MONTH for 12 (6) months starting 


with the number. 
To 


with the greetings card inscribed with my name. 


| enclose P ache a7 ~ for 34s. 6d. (17s. 6d.) to cover cost. 


From NAME 
ADDRESS 


ORDER FORM 
(if you wish to subscribe for yourself) 


Please send me THE MONTH for 12 (6) months starting 


with the number. 
Cheque 


for. to cover cost. 


I enclose Postal Order 


From NAME 
ADDRESS 


Twelve issues, 34s. 6d. Six issues, 17s. 6d. U.S., $6.00 


The Editor, THE MONTH, 
114 Mount Street, London, W.|I. 
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THE COMMONWEAL 


This leading American journal of opinion, edited 
by Catholic laymen, is now in its 34th year. It 


is focused on the contemporary scene. 


Regular 


features include: 


EDITORIALS OF THE WEEK 


ARTICLES BY 
LEADING WRITERS 


DISPATCHES 
FROM OVERSEAS 


JOHN COGLEY’S 
WEEKLY COLUMN 


THE NEW YORK STAGE 
HOLLYWOOD FILMS 


JOHN C. CORT 
ON LABOR 


LETTERS FROM 
OUR READERS 


“OF NOTE” 
LITERARY ARTICLES 


THE NEW 
AMERICAN BOOKS 


A subscription will bring you an abundance of good 
reading and insight on the issues of our day. 


Annual Subscription, 52 issues, £3 10s. 


THE COMMONWEAL 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York, 16, N.Y. 


NE of the great occupational risks of business life under the pressure of to-day is 
that the practical man of affairs neglects his outside reading, and all too easily falls 
into a narrow circle of immediate preoccupations. There is always loss in this, and the 
Catholic business or professional man, as a member of the Church Universal, has a 
particularly strong reason for keeping his mind open to wider horizons. Certainly it was 
never more necessary than now to follow world happenings. A direct chain of causes and 
effects ties every business to economical changes in the world, which are themselves as 
often the consequence as the cause of changes in men’s political and social ideas. These 
ideas in their turn come out of the religions, or irreligions, of contemporary man. 
In many countries the Catholic Church is at the heart of the battle of ideas. Cardinal 
Manning’s saying that ‘‘all great quarrels between men are at bottom theological’’ suggests 


that there is, in fact, no better starting-point or background for understanding the modern 
world than a Catholic one. Because of this approach and background 


THE TABLET 


is a weekly review unlike any other in this country, and more and more discerning 
readers find its value to them year by year. THE TABLET is obtainable from any news- 
agent, price 9d. weekly, or direct by post from the Publisher, 128 Sloane Street, London, 


S.W.1, price 45s. per annum, post free. Send a postcard for a specimen copy. 


3-WAY RELIEF FROM 


COLDS FLU 


‘Anadin’ relieves the aches and pains and misery of 
colds and ’flu because ‘Anadin’ is like a doctor’s 
prescription. ‘Anadin’ contains powerful ingredients 
to bring down the temperature and relieve aches 
quickly, to ease tension and lift depression. 


Nothing acts faster than ANADIN 
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_ Listen to your engine! 
= Promote your car to Super Shell with 


1.C.A, Then go smoothly, use 
I.C.A. means smoothly. further 
to the gallon, happier by the mile. 
And hear the difference as you go! ; 0 
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SURGICAL DRESSINGS 


Johnson’s Baby Products 
Band-Aid Dressings 


Permacel 


Modess 
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